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The Aphides and their Natural Enemies 


BY MRS. O. A. RUNYON 


(w ritten expressly for The Flewer Grower] 


THE APHIDES 


HE APHIS, OR PLANT LOUSE, 

genus, belongs to the order Hem- 

iptera, sub-order Homoptera, 

family Aphidida, and comprises 
many species. 

Every spring the Aphides are com- 
mon in our gardens and orchards, some 
mocies lasting well into the winter. 

ey are seldom noticed until the 
leaves or terminal twigs begin to curl, 
owing to the presence of large num- 
bers of these insects that have drawn 
| the sap from the plant. 

The Aphides have their mandibles 
_ and maxillz drawn out into long sete 
or bristles, which are inclosed in a 
' modified tube-like lower lip or beak. 
These four setz and beak form a 
sucking apparatus, with which juices 
may be drawn from the plant. In 
feeding, the beak is inserted, and the 
thread-like bristles are pushed down, 
in a pumping action of the food canal. 
The insect breathes through pores in 


body. 

The CoTToN APHIS infests cotton, 
all the melon family, legumes, straw- 
berries and other related plants both 
wild and cultivated. 

The GRAIN APHIS attacks wheat, 
oats and other grains by collecting on 
the kernel when it is in the milk stage, 
and drawing away the substance until 
at maturity the shrinkage ina badly 
infested field runs as high as twenty- 
five per cent. 

The SOUTHERN GRAIN APHIS infests 
grains, grasses and related garden 
plants. 

BEET, Hop, PEA, APPLE and CABBAGE 
Apuis all infest the plants they are 
named after, and are found in most 
gardens. 

The WooLy APHIS attacks apple 
trees and other related plants, and the 
harm does not become evident until 
the plant has been badly damaged. 

The STRAWBERRY Root APHIS and 
the CoRN Root APHIS destroy young 
apple trees, Asters, Pansies, radishes, 
turnips, mustard, strawberries and 
many other garden plants. Root Aphis 
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is harder to control than any other 
species, as the injury does not show 
up until the ruin has been wrought. 


NATURAL ENEMIES 


We have many natural enemies of 
the Aphides, especially the ICHNEUMON 
FLIEs, of which there are over five 
thousand species. The adult fly feeds 
only on the nectar of flowers. The 
female deposits her eggs upon the 
body of anviiier insect, and the larve, 
when hatched, live upon the host. In 
September nirz-tenths of some colonies 
of Aphides will turn brown from the 
deadly action of the ichneumon larve 
whicii inhabit each one. 

The LACEWING FLY, a neuropterous 
insect, is very effective in keeping the 
Aphides i in control. 

The LADYBIRD, of the order Coleop- 
tera, family Coccinellide, helps to keep 
down the Aphides. The work of the 
ladybird, in the adult beetle stage, is 
confined mostly to the destruction of 
Aphides’ eggs. In common with the 
true bugs, they feed by suction. A 
conservative estimate from different 
experiments is that a single ladybird 
beetle will devour one hundred Ap- 
hides’ eggs daily. Some species of 
Aphides are kept in subjection by lady- 
birds more than others. 

The eggs of a single adult ladybird 
beetle are from one to four hundred, 
some species less and some more. It 
requires from fifty to seventy days to 
develop a generation. In case of a 
scarcity of food the newly hatched 
larvze devour each other or a related 
species. In thecourse oftheir develop 
ment they attack the adult Aphides 
and destroy great numbers. 

The adult beetle hibernates in winter, 
and it is surprising how long it can do 
without food. 

The ladybirds are not, strictly speak- 
ing, parasitic, but carnivorous, as they 
destroy externally, while the true para- 
site destroys internally. 

There are numerous species of Coc- 
cinellide that feed upon wooly Aphis 
and scale insects. Their work is not 
so conspicuous, and therefore goes on 
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unnoticed, but it keeps down many 
insects that would soon cause serious 
injury to vegetation. 

Birds are also very effective natural 
enemies and help keep Aphides in con- 
trol. Titmice, Warblers, Finches, King- 
lets, Nuthatches, Wrens, Brown-Creep- 
ers, and many besides are all useful in 
destroying Aphides and numerous 
other insects and their eggs. 

The increase of the Coccinellide de- 
pends upon the weather and the food 
supply. A cold, backward spring is 
unfavorable to them and favorable to 
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the Aphides ; we must then find a way 
of suppression by insecticides. 

Insecticides are effective only when 
of a nature to corrode or coat the body 
of the Aphis. The secretion ejected by 
many common species sheds a watery 
solution. Different forms of tobacco 
preparations, kerosene emulsions, and 
many prepared insect powders will con- 
trol some species. Lime-sulphur spray- 
ing destroys the eggs that have lived 
over winter, but only the sharp eyes of 
birds can find the eggs under bark and 
other places of concealment. 








OUR BIRDS 








Garden Birds 
By Mary BuURNHAM HOMANS 


[Written expressly for The Flewer Grewer) 


HEN I FIRST BECAME in- 

terested in the “art of garden- 

ing,” I was not a bird lover. 

We had planned a_ beautiful 
little en with many flowers; a 
white Colonial gate and a garden seat 
were not forgotten in our plans, but no 
thought had been given for providing 
comfort for the birds. 

The first season the garden was a 
failure—it lacked charm. It was true 
I had made some mistakes in combina- 
tions of flower plantings, but was this 
the real trouble? I suddenly realized 
how few bird visitors came to the gar- 
den. Why not try to attract more: 

One morning a tiny Wren came so 
close to me asI worked and sang so 
sweetly, I almost thought he said, “Mis- 
tress of the Garden, why haven’t you 
provided a little house for me in this de- 
lightful place?” It doesn’t really matter 
whether that was what he was trying 
to say. I purchased a Wren house at 
once and named the little bird “ Billy 
Wren.” Both he and “Mrs. Billy” 
were delighted with their new home 
and later little Pete and Pet Wren kept 
their fond parents very, very busy 
feeding them insects and teaching them 
how to take care of themselves in the 
big world beyond the garden. When 
these baby birds were strong enough 
to fly from the Elm tree to the garden 
gate, the whole family were off to the 
woods for their summer outing. 
Lonely, indeed, seemed the little gar- 
den, but the Mistress of the Garden 
knew in her heart that she would be a 
real bird lover for life. 

The most beautiful garden would be 
desolate, indeed, without our bird 
friends. A visitor once suggested my 
using pease birds on poles in my 
flower borders. Where were his eyes; 
couldn’t he see the tiny Wren among 
the perennials fairly feasting on ants 
and the Robin near the bird bath about 
to take his “morning plunge?” What 


need of painted artificial birds in my 


arden ? 

Six jolly little Goldfinches often came 
to the garden to eat the seed of the 
cornflowers ; near by the lemon-yellow 





Hollyhocks were in bloom, and often 
after eating their fill of the seeds the 
Goldfinches rested on the tips of these 
stalks of Hollyhocks. Painted birds, 
indeed! The tall flowers and the 
stakes used to support the plants were 
all the bird poles necessary. 

_One of the most delightful birds that 
visit my garden and bird-bath is the 
beautiful Baltimore Oriole. Who can 
resist hischarms? During the mating 
season his cheery whistle delights all 
bird lovers. Is he vain? I sometimes 
think so or why should he choose to 
sing from the Apple and Plum trees 
when they are a mass of bloom? The 
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Billy Wren and his house 


wonderful contrast of his bright orange 
and black plumage amid the blossoms 
is a picture well worth remembering. 

Mr. Baltimore Oriole, Jr., came often 
to bathe in our tiny pool. He was in- 
deed a beautiful young bird, the very 
color of a Christmas orange. Did he 
know how he had been hushed in a 
silk lined cradle? Possibly his de- 
voted mother had told him how she 
came to my Sweetpea trellis where I 
had hung pieces of string, ravelings 
and bright colored embroidery silk and 
carried these threads to the old Elm 
tree to weave into her hanging nest, 
while in a tree top near by her mate 
was “warbling his bliss.” 

The ruby-throated Humming-bird is a 
real flower lover, and he shows a marked 
preference for certain flowers. He 
chooses to bestow his special attentions 
on the Delphiniums (Larkspur), Phlox 
and Gladioli in my garden and is often 
seen inspecting the sweet depths of the 
flowers. Although the congilest of my 
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bird visitors, the Humming-bird is one 
of the most charming bird guests. 

Other birds whose presence delight 
me every summer in my garden are 
the Rosebreasted Grosbeak, Song Spar- 
row, Thrush and our ever welcome 
friend Robin Redbreast. The fresh 
water in the bird bath attracts many 
birds who come to enjoy the pool and 
they enliven the garden with their 
beauty and song. 

During the winter months many birds 
find shelter and protection in our gar- 
den hedges and shrubbery and near 
the feeding boxes one may often see 
Flickers, Nuthatches and beautiful 
Jays, making the garden an interest- 
ing place, even though the flowers and 
bulbs are asleep under a white blanket 
of snow. 

Children love to watch birds drink 
and bathe and are easily taught to 
never = 3 or harm their bird 
friends. It is often truly remarkable 
the descriptions these little people give 
of birds they have seen. 

Surely the gardener who “gets up 
before breakfast” and enjoys the bird 
concerts in the early dawn has many 
wonderful experiences only made pos- 
sible by this early morning bird study. 
Just a little effort for such a great re- 
ward. 

“ The kiss of the sun for pardon, 

The song of the birds for mirth ; 
One is nearer God’s heart in a garden 
Than anywhere else on earth.” 


We believe that all flower lovers 
should be bird lovers as well, and it is 
our hope to have something on birds 
every month in future. Birds and 
flowers should be associated in the 
minds of nature lovers. Many people 
who love flowers, fail to appreciate the 
birds through their lack.,of under- 
standing of their ways habits. 
Study the birds; their likés, dislikes, 
hopes, and fears; and you ‘will easily 
become a bird lover in a very short time. 


Cultivation Brings Results 


Upon the cultivation of the soil will de- 
pend the successful growth of your garden 
crops. If you do not cultivate, do not blame 
any other factor if your crops fail. 

Briefly, cultivation conserves the moisture 
in the soil, as it reduces evaporation to a 
minimum. By reducing evaporation it makes 
the soil warmer. All surfaces from which 
moisture evaporates rapidly, quickly cool. 
From an uncultivated soil moisture evapor- 
ates very freely, consequently the tempera- 
ture is lowered correspondingly, and in some 
instances the difference in temperature be- 
tween cultivated and uncultivated plots side 
by side has been found as much as eleven 
degrees, at a depth of eighteen inches; this 
of course is an extreme. What does this 
mean to the grower? Simply that if he cul- 
tivates properly the crops will mature much 
earlier than on a soil not properly cultivated, 
due to the increased warmth of the soil, and 
the yield will be larger, due to the moisture 
which was conserved. 

Cultivation favors the access of oxygen 
to the soil, and by so doing aids materially 
in releasing or in rendering available the 
plant foods which are usually present for 
use by the crop. The chief of these, the 
nitrates, cannot readily be formed in a soil 
which is not cultivated or improperly so.— 
Canadian Horticulturist 
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[Written expressly for The Flower Grower) 


The Bride’s Peony 
Plantings 


HE WEDDING TRIP 

was over, and Louise 

and her husband were 

staying with her par- 
ents a short time, prior to 
moving into their own house 
in which some changes were 
being made. The husband | 
was taking advantage of the : 
opportunity to give all attention pos- 
sible to business and make up for time 
lost on their recent trip, and Louise 
was brimful of plans for the little 
home. It was known 2s the Widow 
Likens’ Place, and was about five miles 
out in the country on the old stage 
road, but easily accessible to town by 
trolley or motor car. It had been a 
part of a good-sized farm, and when 
Ezra Likens and Martha Smith were 
married, they moved into the two- 
roomed house which he had erected 
thereon, and spent their honeymoon 
growing farm crops, planting fruits and 
caring for farm animals. They were 
kind, generous, whole-hearted, and 
early endeared themselves to the people 
of the community, by whom they were 
usually spoken of as Uncle Ezra and 
Aunt Martha. In later years “ Aunt 
Martha” was wont to say: “Our 
honeymoon lasted all our lives because 
there wasn’t any place to stop. We 
just kept right on working, raising 
crops and planting fruits, occasionally 
puttin’ up a building or adding a wing 
to the house as we got fore-handed,” 
sometimes adding musingly: “We was 
dretful busy and happy livin’ out here 
in the woods. When we came here, 
Ezra planned to clear this ten acres of 
woods because it was the front part of 
the farm and right along the road, but 
we had plenty of plough-land besides 
that, and I told him I had always wanted 
to live in the woods, so he cleared only 
enough for a wide lane. And we thought 
’twould be nice and handy to have it 
made something like an ox shoe. You 
know they’re kind o’ more pointed at 
the top and flare out at the ends like 
this, (outlining the shape of one with 
her finger on her apron). So he cleared 
it and we call it our ox-shoe lane, 
through the woods. The point of it 
come up almost to our wild Grape 
trellis on the front of the house. He 
built a rail fence each side o’ the lane, 
and Shumacs and Elderberry bushes 
sprung up, and wild Roses trailed over 
the fence, and looked just beautiful, 
borderin’ the thick woods, and all so 
shadylike. In haying time Ezra always 
hitched the horses onto the old Buck- 
eye machine and mowed the lane first. 
I told him many a time that that eighty 
rods o’ lane is the pertiest place to ride 
in all the country.” 

The house was near the edge of a 
sharp ravine, through whose depths 
flowed a _— stream, where Willows, 
Maples, Elms, and many others vied 
for mirror-like reflection. Hawthorns 
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MRS. AUSTIN’S TALKS 





changed into a sort of reception hall. 
Aunt Martha called it her “entrance- 
room,” and with extra brick left from 
building their chimneys, they paved 
* the space between the jutting wings— 
gave their fragrant beauty, on the side next the Tavine—and CcOv- 
and scarlet fruitsandCedars ered it with a trellis of wild Grape 
added their deeper greens Vines. Wild shrubs, vines and flowers 
to the color scheme. On were all about them. A cover of a 
the steep sides of the ravine large crock, placed ona stump, afforded 
grew tall trees, even to the the birds a bathing place near by, where 
top, while low-growing they enjoyed a closer acquaintance. 
bushes, ferns and mosses Bittersweet found it and made it a 
formed a variegated carpet thing of beauty. They loved sitting 
beneath. there; Martha, where she could look 

If Ezra chose this location over the edge of the cliff into the 
because of its wondrous, depths below, or, through the beautiful 
natural beauty, he did not so express Vista, watch the ever-changing glory of 
himself, but sometimes, with a teasing the setting sun, and Ezra, smoking his 
twinkle in his eye, would declare that pipe, enjoyed it equally well, the while 
he must turn the sheep in to clear up pretending he was watching for signs 
the underbrush, this of course bringing of changes in the weather, and chuck- 
a protest from Martha. ling whenever he spied asundog. - 

n those “fore-handed” times they _ They grew to beold. Ezra was the 
built long wings on either side of the first to go, and, although very lonely, 
small original building, which they (Continued on page 154) 
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THE BRIDE’S PEONY PLANTINGS 


Peonies lend themselves well to mass planting, and may be planted in conspicuous places, where, because 
of their rich, dark green foliage, they are attractive throughout the summer. For this reason they are especially 
useful when used in bordering drives or in large plantings. Whether in ravine or on highland, in garden 
Sumas, smmeng low shrubs or in front of tall ones, for foundation, or on the hillside, it is ever suitable and 

utiful. 
, In the design shown, a suggestion is made of mass planting of the “Old Red,” Officinalis Rubra, border- 
ing a stream, where a repetition of its brilliant beauty is given the observer above. 

There are other mass plantings suggested, where the use of one color, or in shades of many may be used 
and carried out with beautiful result. . : 

Peony walk is most delightful, where a collection of one to three each of a variety may be planted, 
affording an opportunity for the study and comparison of different varieties, and where new ones may be 
brought at any time. A place where the more expensive ones may be added as the purse allows. Can you 
think of anything more interesting than a walk bordered by beautiful, fragrant Peonies ? Wy = a straight, 
practical walk leading to a garden. Someone has said that the Peony is —y flowers what the Mocking- 
bird is among birds, for it has stolen the perfume of the Rose, and the Lily, and the tint and shape of petals of 
many flowers. So let us picture a walk, 





rdered with sweetest fragrance known and flowers of various tints 


— form, winding through sunny openings and shady nooks, where one may rest and marvel at the wonder- 
charm. 
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** He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit than he could gain by the 
repetition of ten thousand prayers.” —ZOROASTER. 





The Catalogue Salesman 


The idea of an encyclopedia taking the place uf the cata- 
logue sent out as a salesman is amusing. Of course there 
is a serious phase but I was in business some years, and “‘on 
the road” for many years, and to think of an “encyclo- 
pedia” replacing the traveling salesmen is unique to say 
the least. Traveling salesmen are numbered by the ten 
thousands. They stop at the best hotels and they travel 
far and continuously. The salaries and expenses of our 
traveling salesmen run up into the many millions of dol- 
lars, all of which the ultimate consumer pays. Sears & 
Roebuck replace the traveling salesman by an “encyclo- 
pedia” of many pages; and Sears & Roebuck have a dozen 
or more imitators and the mails are cluttered with “encyclo- 
pedias” at times. Why not have the government issue one 
big “encyclopedia” and have the houses issue price lists ? 
Why not have the government mine the coal and transport 
it? 

So long as competition is the life of trade each house 
has its salesmen to crack up its goods and each seed house 
or nursery sends out its catalogue salesman loaded with 
adjectives and colored plates to the limit. This is competi- 
tion. 

Co-operation is something entirely different. Society 
has not come to that yet. We have a great horticultural 
encyclopedia in this country issued several years ago and 
it along with all other encyclopedias is simply ancient his- 
tory. Ihave several wheelbarrow loads of encyclopedias 
in my bookcases but a live catalogue gives me more up-to- 
date information than all those tomes. Some houses sell 
their catalogues. Think of bribing a salesman to come to 
your place of business to sell you a bill. That surpasses 
the “‘encyclopedia” idea three to one. 


Note by the Editor— 

Our good friend Lighty has some interesting suggestions in the 
above which are worthy of serious study. Ina letter received from 
him subsequent to the writing of the above article he admits that 
the traveling salesman is not a necessity, theoretically, but as society 


L. W. LIGHTY 
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is now constituted he is a necessity ; and as the traveling salesman is 
now a necessity, so also the catalogue from the various houses with 
its individuality, is necessary. 

We beg to suggest that as goods become more and more stand- 
ardized (and who will dare question that they will become stand- 
ardized?) the traveling salesman and the highly descriptive and 
laudatory catalogue will become less necessary; and might we 
venture to prognosticate that eventually the traveling salesman and 
“the catalogue salesman” may become entirely obsolete, This is 
looking forward to a period of time when co-operation, not competi- 
tion, will be the rule, and economy of effort will take the place of the 
present utterly indefensible system of wasteful competitive business. 

However, please don’t think that we vote the Socialist ticket 
although we cannot help but believe in many of the principles of 
Socialism. Much is said about economy and efficiency these days, 
but who will defend the expensive catalogue and the traveling sales- 
man from the standpoint of efficiency and economy ? 





Don’t be an Unbalanced Flower Lover 


It is all too easy to be an unbalanced flower lover as it is 
to be an unbalanced nature lover. Several months since 
we pointed out that one should not give exclusive attention 
to one or two nature subjects to the exclusion of others. 
Now we want to make it just as emphatic that the flower 
lover should not have but one flower love. Why rave over 
Gladioli to the exclusion of Irises, Peonies, Roses, Dahlias, 
hardy perennials, and other things? Why center your 
attention on Roses to the exclusion of the other things? 
Why be a Peony fan and forget about Irises, Gladioli, etc. ? 
Why give your attention to Irises and be unappreciative of 
the beauties of the Peony and the Rose? Why only have 
house plants when it is so easy to let nature do a great part 
of the work in the growing of outdoor beauties? Why 
show your narrow views of things in general by specializing ? 
You can, to your own decided advantage, have a dozen 
flower loves instead of only one. 

Need we say more? Get interested in every possible 
flower that will do well in your vicinity. Try out new 
things that have never been tried before. 

Keep up your interest in every living thing as well as in 


inanimate things. 
MADISON COOPER 





Testing New Varieties of Flowers 


To THE EDITOR :— 


I have been card indexing and studying the named 
varieties of Gladioli during the past winter and spring, and 
it is my belief that there are far, far too many named 
varieties of flowers on the market. 

I am an earnest believer in new varieties; the growing 
of seedlings and all that pertains to the development of 
flowers; but I am not in favor of so many varieties, with 
absolutely no merit, being given a name and placed before 
the public. All too often the placing before the public is 
accompanied by the most extravagantly worded description 
of these new varieties. 

My feeling and thought is that floral organizations should 
have some method of testing out new varieties, and that 
these tests should give to the worthy varieties a standing 
which would identify them before the world. On the other 
hand, such varieties as failed to get recognition before com- 
petent judges, should not be given a standing equal with 
the worthy varieties. a 


Your ideas are much the same as ours, and we a 30 
believe that there are far too many named varieties of 
flowers, but here is the difficulty: Do you think that any 
man or any committee of men is qualified to pass on varie- 
ties which should be approved and varieties which should 
be discarded ? Personally, we do not believe that there is any 
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single human intelligence capable of doing this, and the 
most that should be attempted by trial grounds is to write 
reports on varieties grown under given conditions. Any 
man who will, with one season’s experience, or even with 
two seasons’ experience, undertake to recommend a variety 
for the discard, in our opinion, lacks what we may call the 
“judicial faculty.” In other words, he lacks good judg- 
ment. It is, of course, very easy to say “I like this one,” 
and “I do not like that one;” but when reduced to its lowest 
terms this sort of thing is usually mere whim, and those 
most experienced well know that one’s likes and dislikes 
change from year to year. The man who will undertake 
to say positively that he will discard a variety on short 
acquaintance, is too hasty in his conclusions, to use the 
mildest possible words. Trial grounds and one or two 
years’ experience by the individual are at best only experi- 
mental and tentative and should be understood as such. 

A symposium, the same as The American Peony Society 
has twice taken, is useful, but not conclusive. We would 
prefer to allow the selecting of meritorious varieties rather 
than select those for discard, because some which might be 
selected for discard may have striking qualities which 
might make them very desirable to retain in a private col- 
lection, although they are a complete failure from a com- 
mercial standpoint. 

We have not really attempted to answer your suggestion 
in a specific way, but rather to explain the general status 
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of the matter, as we see it. There is, of course, a need for 
an active nomenclature committee in any floral organiza- 
tion, and there is also a need for trial grounds, but if you 
read THE FLOWER GROWER consecutively you will find that 
there are dozens of private trial grounds all over the coun- 
try continually reporting on varieties. For instance, our 
friend Gersdorff is just now writing a very complete report 
on his experience with certain varieties of Gladioli, and, in 
a small way, many other growers have done the same thing. 
Also another friend, Clark W. Brown, has undertaken to 
check nomenclature and is just starting an article, beginning 
with the August issue. So you will see that even though 
these efforts have no official recognition, (because of lack 
of organization in the A. G. S., presumably), yet there is 
plenty of information coming out from time to time, which 
is useful to the student who is willing to give time to 


studying the matter. 
MADISON COOPER 





A recent occurrence impels us to suggest that although 
the policy of cash with order, in connection with the floral 
business, is the right one, we would also suggest that cash 
with order should not be sent to new advertisers or unknown 
people. It is only the man who has built up a reputation 
that is entitled to cash with order business. The fact that 
a firm advertises continuously is at least prima facie evidence 
that it is responsible. 
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Rambling Peony Netes 
[Written expressly for The Flewer Grower) 


While out weeding in the flower 
garden I remembered that the editor of 
THE FLOWER GROWER had asked me to 
write up my visit to the Babcock Peony 
Gardens next time I[ went there. 

My thinking is mostly done in the 
garden. It’s a nice quiet place to think 
in, also to muse in. However, I might 
not have been out there at all if 
my lord and master, (I call him that 
when I want to ruffle his feathers), 
had not said: “If you don’t get the 
weeds out of those beds I shall.” Be- 
ing conceited enough to think I could 
do it better than he, of course all other 
tasks were dro for this one. While 
out there I milled over the fact that 
thirty years of various encounters with 
one’s partner for life leaves one pretty 
expert in choosing the right way to ac- 
complish one’s desires without a scrap. 
All it needs is headwork and experience. 
After living with the same people for 
years we get to know what they will 
do, under certain circumstances, better 
than they do themselves. 

But I was asked to write about the 
Peony gardens. There were four or 
five acres set out to Peonies the same 
as two years ago, but there was very 
little bloom compared with what there 
would have been had the frost not 
killed the buds. The number of blasted 
buds upon the ys was nee 
Mr. Babcock said he had not been able 
to fill his orders from New York City 
for the usual amount of blooms, sus- 
taining on that account a loss of at 
least a thousand dollars. 


On account of this he is not to issue 
a catalogue and will curtail his adver- 
tising. I could readily understand that 
this might be necessary, . »r his bread 
and butter comes from the flower busi- 
ness. Unlike many other nurserymen 
he has not another profession to fall 
back upon, is not a lawyer, an insur- 
ance agent a real estate or dry goods 
dealer. I tried to encourage him by 
saying that doubtless the roots would 
increase. faster from the lack of bloom 
this year. 

He is going to plant a show garden 
which will in a couple of years be a 
grand sight; will save his time and 
strength as well as that of the visitor. 
After we had walked all over this four 
or five acres and locked at every blos- 
som in it, I assure you my friends and 
I were pretty well exhausted. 

This show garden is to have two 
plants each of every sort of Peony he 
grows, all labeled. 

Mr. Babcock had just finished per- 
sonally conducting a party around 
when we came, and before we left 
others had arrived. The poor man 
must have been walked about to death 
by bed time. I wondered if he would 
sell stock to all or any of the visitors. 
Hope there were Peony microbes 
enough in the air to bring some results. 

Two years-ago when there I took 
the names of those I liked best, and 
ordered them later on. He has some 
new Jap sorts this year that I just 
must have, and some other varieties, 
too. If anybody is going to make me 
a Christmas present, I hope he or she, 
as the case may be, will send some 
money and say, “This is to buy a Peony 
root in memory of me!” - 

As to my own garden it escaped the 
frost this year, and the bloom on the 
one hundred and seven varieties has 





been wonderful. When I walk among 
them I can’t understand why every 
person in the world who owns any 
ground does not buy some Peony roots. 
I felt the same way when the Iris was 
in bloom, and later on the Glads will 
get me—not only me but the good 
man who loves them as well or so 
well that he is willing to keep the cul- 
tivator going—willing to go without 
pie for dinner if I’ve been working in 
the garden. When I remember that 
he came from a family of pic-caters, 
I can understand the size of the sacri- 
fice he is making. PerhapsI had bet- 
ter stop now. Won’t Mr. Babcock be 
surprised when he sees his name in 
THE FLOWER GROWER? I hope he won’t 
be so busy that he misses reading what 
I’ve written. 
Mrs. LESTER BELLAMY 


Lily of the Valley 

The plants of Lily of the Valley are per- 
fectly hardy, and will grow well in either a 
shady or asunny situation. They do especially 
well in a rather deep, moist soil, but will 
thrive also in a sandy, rather dry loam. The 
plants may be obtained either in the fail or 
spring, and planted out where you wish them 
to grow. A single plant will soon stool out 
and become a clump, and one dozen pips set 
a foot apart in a bed, will quickly become a 
mass of plants that will bloom freely every 
season. In setting the pips allow the tip to 
be at the surface of the soil. The plants 
root freely, and are not readily troubled by 
drouth. About almost every home there are 
shady nooks where scarcely anything else will 
grow. In such places the Lily of the Valley 
can be planted advantageously, as the plants 
will make a bed of green throughout the 
season, and during the spring the racemes of 
fragrant, bell-shaped flowers will be freely 
produced. The bed should be reset once in 
three or four years, or as soon as they crowd 
each other to such an extent as to interfere 
with the development of the flowers.—Park’s 
Floral Magazine. 
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[Written expressly for The Flower Grewer] 





WAYSIDE RAMBLINGS 





MR. WISTER’S DISCARD LIST 


Permit me to comment on some of the 
Irises in Mr. Wister’s discard list. Mr. Wister 
has “stepped on my toes” by suggesting the 
discarding of such distinct and beautiful va- 
rieties as Princess Victoria Louise, Madame 
Pacquette, Glory of Hillegom, Massasoit and 
Miss E. Eardly. At this time I think it would 
be a mistake to discard them. Madame 
Pacquette is a distinct red and one of the fair 
or good low-priced red Irises. To my eye 
Princess Victoria Louise is of a more pleasing 
color than many of the other yellow and 
maroon or brown Irises such as Darius, 
Mexicaine, Maiori King, Moranci, Monhassen, 
and others. Glory of Hillegom is a beautiful 
light lavender. This variety is preferred in 
the Northwest where Pallida Dalmatica is not 
reliably hardy. Nokomis might be retained 
for awhile, for those who like the odd things. 
As an odd variety it is to my mind more 
pleasing than some other odd sorts. Massasoit 
bloomed this year for the first time and in my 
opinion it should be retained if for no other 
reason than that it is a late bloomer. But it 
is more than that, the color is quite distinct, 
flower of fair size and the stem of 
length. Miss E. Eardly might be retained 
until the long list of Irises has been culled 
over several times. 

Notwithstanding this disagreement with 
Mr. Wister, I like his aggressive stand in 
recommending so many Irises for the discard. 
Such decided opinions are just what is needed 
to reduce the multitude of varieties to a 
number that is within reason and common 
sense. Like myself, Mr. Wister has made 
mistakes; but these can be corrected, and I 
think this method is far better than to keep 
on waiting forever before coming to a decision 
and to keep on beating about the bush and 
never get anywhere in eliminating the “junk 
and punk ” Irises. 

P H. W. GROSCHNER 


THE “GLORIOUS” CATERINA 


As a flower lover and a lover of the Iris, I 
cannot let it pass to have Mr. Groschner call 
Caterina a “lemon” and a “mollycoddle.” 
Just because he can’t raise this magnificent 
variety successfully on account of climatic 
conditions or his inferior soil, is no reason 
why a commercial Iris raiser should go into 
print and call a glorious flower “names” 
which naturally must affect an Iris-buying 
public. In our gardens, Caterina has always 
stood out boldly as a magnificent, superb 
flower on stalks 3 feet long, and it was 
especially fine this year; one clump had five 
blossom stalks loaded with those deliciously 
fragrant blue flowers, and while I admit that 
the flower is very similar to the Pallida Dal- 
matica, (which many prefer on account of its 
easy culture), it has that delicious Violet-like 
perfume so utterly lacking in other varieties, 
except sweet and dainty Fairy, and for that 
reason alone I would never have an Iris 
Garden without Caterina. Long may she 
live and gladden the soul of flower lovers. I 
can only say “poor Mr. Groschner,” if he is 
unable to see the beauty and glory of Caterina. 


O. M. Pupor 


BULBLETS SURVIVE IN OPEN 
GROUND DURING WINTER 


I feel so wonderfully interested in a dis- 
covery, that I must pass it along. 

Did anyone ever discover that bulblets of 
the Gladiolus would survive the winters of 
Northeastern Indiana? I want to relate a 
circumstance that proves they will. 

Last year I only had about a handful of 


tiny bulblets, and felt they were scarcely 
worth bothering with, but finally ! drilled 
them in a row, near my southern exposure 
porch. They did not put in an appearance, 
and I said to myself, “I told you so.”. 

Last fall, to keep the stray Chickens from 
clawing out the dirt in the bed, I gathered 
up a few armfuls of Dahlia stocks and threw 
them over the bed. Early this spring I 
removed the trash. This morning I noted a 
nice row of something, about four inches 
high, that looked to me like Gladioli. To 
make sure, I dug up a few, and was surprised 
to find they were my long-forgotten, discarded, 
worthless bulblets. 

I feel it worthy of mention, although pos- 
sibly some other grower has discovered the 
same. Last winter, at one time, Mercury 
was 14 Gegrees below zero. 


Mrs. Maup A. LEINS 


Bulblets| will not stand hard freezing and it is 
probable that the Dahlia stalks, which were thrown on 
the bed, gave the necessary protection to prevent hard 
freezing, even though the temperature was many 

le: below zero. Quite often growers report bulbs 
or bulblets left in the ground over winter, as growing 
the next spring, overlooking the fact that they may 
have been deep enough in the ground, or otherwise 
protected, so that they would not freeze. Tt 
winters, indeed, there is no frost in the ground at all, 
except perhaps an inch or two. Either the mild 
temperature or snow covering prevented the fros: 
from penetrating. THE EDITOR 





IRIS AND GLADIOLUS NOTES 


Even if the Siberian Iris does not satisfy 
Mr. W. E. Fryer, on his “good Minnesota 
soil,” I am very much pleased with it here 
in North Carolina. 

My Orientalis Snow Queen is a beautiful 
creamy white, not “dirty white” at all, and 
the violet-blue is clear and lovely. I gave 
them medium rich soil and a generous 
sprinkling of lime. 

Why does no one ever mention the Iris 
Hispanica (Spanish)? In my hall I have a 
vase of cream ones and blue ones, and they 
are truly beautiful. The clear yellow blotch 
found on the outer edges of the falls, adds 
much to their attractiveness. Am planning 
to add more of these to my list in the fall, 
as there are more than 50 different shades. 

I planted my “Glads” on March 10 this 
spring, in a sandy soil which was liberally 
limed last spring. They have come up well, 
and are making a good showing at present. 
Shall anxiously await the first bloom. Have 
never sold bulb or flower, but my friends and 
I derive much pleasure from my collection, 
which I] supplement from time to time. 
Thoroughly enjoy the discussions on “Glads,” 
Irises and Dahlias in THE FLOWER GROWER, 
as all three find a place in my garden. 

Would love to see some discussion on the 
Spanish branch of the Iris family. 


LUCIE PRIDGEN 


THE OLD CORM AND ROOTS SHOULD 
BE REMOVED FROM GLADIOLUS 
CORMS BEFORE PLANTING 


B. C. Auten, of Carterville, Mo., writes 
that the old dried corm of the Gladiolus 
should surely be removed before planting the 
new live one. He explains that otherwise 
the basal ring which contains the root system 
may fail to come into contact with the soil 
and a comparatively weak growth result. 
For this reason a Gladiolus which winters 
safely in the ground does not do as well as 
those which are dug, cured, stored, cleaned 
and replanted. In a moist climate it may 
not make so noticeable a difference, but 
where the rainfall is likely to be deficient, it 
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does. If the dead corm is a small one it is 
not particularly in the way, but with the 
larger size and the old flat ones it is. 


August Hints for Flower Lovers 


The end of August or any time during the 
month of September is the best time to 
transplant Peonies. 

When transplanting, the larger clumps 
should be divided, making perhaps four to 
six plants from one clump, according to its 
size. A goodly quantity of old rotted ma- 
nure should be mixed with the soil, but 
kept well down that it may not come in direct 
contact with the roots when first planted. 
Do not set the roots too deeply ; two to three 
inches of soil over the crown of the plant is 
ample. 

Many of the perennial occupants of the 
flower border which bloom during early 
summer will delight us with a later crop of 
blossoms if the flower stalks are removed 
after the bloomsfade. Annual flowers which 
have been doing duty in the border may also 
be assisted in the same manner. Liquid 
manure at this period will be highly bene- 
ficial. Any thin or bare spaces may be 
brightened by sowing at once seed of some 
quick-growing annuals. 

Pansies which have been flowcring since 
spring will naturally be getting rather 
straggly, while the flowers will now be very 
small; we may, however, improve matters 
by cutting out all the old shoots quite close 
to the ground. 

After taking off the old shoots, stir the 
soil round the plants, at the same time work- 
ing in a little fertilizer such as old poultry 
manure, or bone meal and wood ashes. 

To provide plants for next season, seed 
may be sown in the open from mid-August 
until early September, or until the end of 
September if a cold frame is used. 

It is, however, much better to get an early 
start. Presuming a start is made in August, 
we will select a partially shaded position for 
the seed bed, but keep away from trees. 
Cover the seed not more than a quarter 
of an inch; in fact, one-eighth of an inch 
will be better. Ifthe soil is at all heavy, 
the seed should be covered with a compost 
of equal parts of leaf mold and light garden 
soil. To this add pure sand. 

Give the bed a thorough watering if the 
soil be at all dry, but allow it to lie for an 
hour or so before sowing. Cover the bed 
with a piece of burlap. If further watering 
is necessary before the seedlings are show- 
ing, apply it over the burlap. When the 
tiny plants are pushing through the soil re- 
move the covering. At this season the 
seedlings grow rapidly and will soon require 
transplanting. 

There are three methods now open to the 
grower: To transplant to the bed where 
the plants are to be permanently stationed ; 
into nursery beds; or into cold frames. Ifa 
suitable permanent position can be found 
the plants wili become so well established 
that a continuous season of bloom can be 
expected from them next spring and sum- 
mer. 

Plant six to eight inches apart each way, 
and water regularly until they become estab- 
lished. When the ground freezes cover the 
entire bed to a depth of three inches with 
leaves, keeping them in place with a piece 
of wire netting. 

Nursery beds may be made three or four 
feet wide, of any length, and raised about 
three inches above the level. These nursery 
beds should be made in a sheltered part of 
the garden. Protect, after the ground freezes, 
as already advised. 

Wintered in acold frame the plants bloom 
much earlier in the spring, while by going 
to a little trouble these early blooms may be 
grown to an immense size.—Country Gentle- 
man 
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THE GLADIOLUS 











Treatment of Gladiolus Corms 
to Promote Germination 


I have seen in THE FLOWER GROWER 
that the peeling of Gladiolus cormels 
before planting was desirable. As I 
have grown Gladioli for over fifty 
years and have developed a method 
which I think is an improvement over 
peeling, will explain it for the benefit 
of your readers : 

With screens of different meshes, 
so as to divide the cormels into fairly 
uniform sizes, it is possible to crack or 
break the shells of cormels so that the 
sprout may get through easily. I pro- 
ceed as follows: After screening spread 
out the bulblets on a heavy cloth in a 
thin layer, so that the bulblets will not 
come on top of each other, but only 
one indepth. Then with a rolling pin 
they may be rolled lightly, just enough 
to crush the shells. Do not roll hard 
enough to crush the bulb itself, but 
only hard enough to hear the shells 
crack. Bulblets which are ungraded 
can be treated in this way, by rolling 
across at different angles, but it is bet- 
ter to screen the bulblets into fairly 
uniform size, as above suggested. 

Have practiced this plan for a good 
many years and with good success. 


Wo. C. DAvIs 
Early Gladioli 


This year, having an opportunity for 
early ae , we let Pink Progression, 
Dorothy McKibbin and Le Marechal 
Foch run a race for earliness. Pink 
Progression won, aS was expected. 
Planted on March 12th, it bloomed 
July 1st. Dorothy McKibbin and Le 
Marechal Foch, both planted on the 
same date, bloomed July 6th. Rubini, 
planted some days later, (no record 
<ept), bloomed on July 6th. 

he earliness of Pink Progression is 
unquestioned. It is a sport of Pink 
Beauty, admitted to be the very earliest 
of all, and Pink Progression is doubt- 
less as early as Pink Beauty. Le Mare- 
chal Foch has the good qualities of its 
parents, America and Halley, and appar- 
ently fully as early as Halley. Under 
most trying conditions this year, it 
made no crooked spikes, and it has so 
far lived up to the claim that it has all 
of the good qualities of Halley and 
America, and none of the faults of 
either. 

Dorothy McKibbinis one of Kunderd’s 
ruffled varieties and apparently must 
be one of the earliest, as it bloomed 
only six days later than Pink Progres- 
sion, planted at the same time. Itisa 
very bright pink variety, almost red. 
Fully ruffled, and has straight stems 
with flowers well spaced on the spike, 
and the florists like it. It is of good 
substance and ships well. 


Henry C. Eckert, of Belleville, IIl., 
writes that he has Primulinus Hybrids 
blooming in eighty days from the 
planting of the bulblets. This is surely 
an unusual record. 
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Increase of Gladioli 
In a recent issue of THE FLOWER 


GROWER, Mr. Kunderd made the state-_ 


ment that a Gladiolus would multiply 
itself by 10 each year. 

Golden Measure was originated by 
Kelway in 1905, so there should be 
1,000,000,000,000,000 bulbs and bulblets 
of Golden Measure somewhere in the 
world today. This is about 1,000 for 
every inhabitant on the earth. Have 
you got your share? Golden Measure 
makes 90 bulblets on each mature bulb, 
for me, so it ought to be a fair sample. 
Possibly someone has been destroying 
the bulblets. This practice was recom- 
mended for cheap varieties in a recent 
issue of THE FLOWER GROWER. 

ARTHUR C. PERRIN 


Reply by A. E. Kundera :— 


From many years of observation, I 
believe that my estimate is not over- 
drawn; in fact, I believe that such 
varieties as Mrs. Dr. Norton, Pendleton, 
Ida Van, Sentinel, Faun, Arlon, Topaz, 
etc., will even surpass my estimate by 
a wide margin. It is not just easy to 
figure out the results on paper. I will 
give definite figures on only one variety, 
and no doubt many other varieties 
would show equal results if tested out. 
The variety Arion has produced 75 
bushels of bulbs and bulblets, of all 
sizes, from a shoe box full, in 5 years, 
while, during this same period of time, 
I have sold not less than 10,000 of its 
bulbs. A grower usually sells a con- 
siderable portion of his stocks of a 
variety each season, and so, of course, 
loses a large proportion of his increase, 
whereas, if he could hold the entire 
stocks from the beginning, I believe 
the results would be a surprise beyond 
his expectations. 

A. E. KUNDERD 


Note by the Editor :— 


This question of increase of Gladioli from 
original stock, is one of vital interest to all 
growers, and the suggestion offered by Mr. 
Perrin, which is replied to in a very practical 
way by Mr. Kunderd, is worthy of serious 
attention. 

The variety, Golden Measure, which Mr. 
Pei in refers to, was thought for years to be 
a peur increaser, but it makes good increase 
from bulblets. Quite a portion of the stock im- 
ported in this country was for some years 
found to be diseased, and it took quite awhile to 
get the stock purified and growing well. 
Golden Measure now seems to be a fairly 
prolific variety, and is increasing rapidly 
under present growing conditions; that it 
did not increase for years is well known. 
Therefore, Mr. Perrin’s deductions, based on 
his recent experience with Golden Measure, 
are erroneous. Mr. Kunderd has had long 
experience with various varieties, and under- 
stands what to expect, and, while there is a 
vast difference in varieties, so far as their 
increase is concerned, there is no doubt at 
all but that some of the varieties increase 
enormously and beyond what might be 
expected or thought possible. 

It must be understood, in this connection, 
that much depends on how bulblets are kept 
as to whether they retain their germinating 
qualities or not. There is also a vast differ- 
ence in the germinating qualities of bulblets 
of different varieties. Some varieties, like 
Schwaben, for instance, seem to grow well 
no matter how carelessly they are stored, 
whereas, other varieties, like Golden Measure, 
germinate poorly. 
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Gladiolus —Darling 
(Subject of illustration on our front cover page.) 


This is one of the introductions of 
the Chautauqua Flowerfield Co., Bemus 
Point, N. Y. It will be seen that it 
produces a very fine spike. The color 
is a delicate pink. The flowers are 
very large, which some think removes 
it from the Primulinus class. It grows 
3 ft., 9 in. high; the first flower was 
open on the 10th, and the photograph 
was taken on the 13th of July, 1920. 


The Autumn Crocus 
MARCIA E. HALE 


(In Bulletin of Woman’s Nat'l Farm and Garden 


Why do not more garden lovers grow 
Autumn Crocuses? These are not to be 
confused with Colchicums, though I love 
these, too, and find them a source of delight 
with each returning September. They are 
those varieties of the true Crocus which are 
among the latest flowers to blossom im a 
northern garden and whose fragile appear- 
ance belies their sturdiness of constitution 
Crocus zonatus and C. speciosus are the two 
which I have found most satisfactory ; which 
is the lovelier, who shall say? I am never 
sure whether I prefer the rosy lilac transpar- 
ency of the one or the purer blue of its sister 
flower with its exquisite reticulation of 
darker veins. In both flowers the coloring 
is rendered more vivid by the little plume of 
cadmium yellow rising from the center of 
the rounded cups which have an almost 
luminous quality as they spring leafless from 
the dark earth of the garden bed. 

They are wonderfully prolific bloomers, 
each little bulb sending up from ten to twenty 
flowers, not all at once, but in successive 
groups, and in spite of their apparent deli- 
cacy, they are prompt, like “truth crushed 
to earth,” to “rise again” after a white frost 
has annihilated most of their sturdier looking 
neighbors. So great is the vitality of these 
little corms that I find them already strug- 
gling to blossom in their paper bags of chaff 
when they arrive from Holland in Septem- 
ber. The first time I saw this phenomenon 
I felt sure the bulbs would prove worthless 
and planted them despondently enough, 
hoping they might survive the winter and 
show a few flowers in a year’s time. To my 
surprise and joy they rewarded my doubting 
care with a good display of flowers after 
everything else in my garden was blackened 
by frost. Last year I imported a fresh 
supply of bulbs, and again fearful of dis- 
astrous consequences from a prolonged de- 
tention in the New York Custom House, I 
potted a share of my Crocuses in shallow 
bulb pans, putting the rest in the garden. 
Again a joyous disappointment was mine! 
The potted bulbs developed charming masses 
of bloom while those in the garden did 
equally well. 

As cut flowers they are beautiful. I like 
to cut them as they begin to open—or rather 
to pull them gently in order to secure the 
length of transparent stem below the sur- 
face of the soil—and to group them in an 
old Venetian glass of palest amethyst, not 
unlike one of themselves in shape and tint. 
They are lovely, too, set in perforated glass 
stem holders in a wide, shallow bow! of clear 
glass. They have no foliage of their own, 
as their leaves do not appear until spring; 
but you may, if you like, combine with them 
delicately bleaching sprays of wild Maiden- 
hair Fern (which I always grow in shady 
nooks of my garden), or with the creamy, 
striped blades of the old-fasiioned ribbon- 
grass. Perfectly hardy and easy of cultiva- 
tion, no one who has once grown Autumn 
Crocuses will willingly give them up. 
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Editorial Notes 


' As the regular time for the evening 
meeting of the Garden Club came on 
“The Fourth,” the meeting was post- 
poned to Wednesday, the sixth. 

The subject for the evening was, 
*‘Native Ferns Desirable for Garden 
Cultivation,”’ and was treated by Miss 
Prescott, who has given much time to 
the study of Ferns. As the paper is 
given in this department, no further 
comment is needed. 

Fourteen varieties of Ferns selected 
from Miss Prescott’s own garden, were 
arranged in vases on the table, each 
variety being carefully labeled. The 
collection was left to be displayed in 
the Library. 


This hot, dry weather has produced a 
plentiful supply of Aphides. Any form 
of Tobacco spraying is the remedy. 
Kerosene emulsion is also good. 





Several times questions have been 
asked, at meetings of the Garden Club, 
about getting rid of moles and field 
mice, which destroy Roses and other 
plants. Last winter, also, rats became 
a great pest, digging their tunnels 
under cellar walls and entering the 
cellars. 

The July Farm Journal tells of a 
virus which inoculates these pests with 
a fever that causes them to go into the 
open in search of water and fresh air, 
where they soon die away from build- 
ings. This Alexander’s rat-virus, 
although death to rats and mice, is 
harmless to other animals and to 
peopie. 

It is administered by mixing the virus 
with bread or scraps of meat. Govern- 
ment statistics are available which give 
the enormous financial loss the people 
of our country sustain each year to 
feed their millions of rats. 





Poor Jennie Wren! It is evident that 
something has gone wrong with ‘her 


expectations. All through this terrible 
heat of late June and early July, she 
has patiently remained at home, caring 
for those precious eggs. 

No record of dates had been made, 
but we began to wonder why Jennie 
did not appear and feeding operations 
begin. 

Was the heat too much for the eggs ? 
No wonder, as Jimmie and Jennie pre- 
fer a house on the clothes post, exposed 
to the broiling sun, to one just like it, 
but shaded by the lower branches of a 
little Elm tree. 

Unfortunately, the houses were made 
before the builder learned that the top 
should be put on hinges to allow of 
cleaning out and aiso sly peeps into the 
family life of their tenants. 

So we can only guess at the true state 
of affairs. However, Jennie has again 
made her appearance, and is busy 
repairing the interior. What has she 
done with the eggs? Why does she 
need new nesting material? Have they 
cleaned out the old nest when we were 
still sleeping or else busy with our 
multitude of duties? 

Be that as it may, Jennie has worked 
hard all day (Sunday), carrying in new 
material. 

How hard she worked to get in a 
brown leaf, which would get under 
her feet. At last it was safely in, but 
alas! After all the hard work it did 
not prove satisfactory, and on the next 
trip in, with a twig, the little lady 
lugged it out again and over to the 
Lilac bush. 

Jimmie did not seem to give much 
aid, but rather took himself off. If he 
did any of the work, it was done with- 
out his usual trip to the top of the 
house for a bit of a song, our means 
of identification. 

There is still time for one, if not 
two broods, so here’s hoping our tiny 
feathered pets will have better luck 
next time. 
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The last number of Bird-Lore, May- 
June, has an interesting article on, 
“ Why Do Birds Bathe,” by Ernest Seton 
Thompson, and General Notes from 
lovers of birds in various states. 

We learn that Wrens do bathe, and 
wonder that we have never “caught” 
ours. doing it, having watched their 
private life so closely. 

Our Robins seem to behave much as 
others do; bathe and bathe and bathe, 
while the other birds are made to wait 
their pleasure. 

Are English Sparrows as pugnacious 
as they are credited with being? They 
line up around the edge of the bird 
bath, keeping an eye on the splashing 
red-breasts, and departing rapidly 
when Master Robin says, “Go,” which 
frequently happens, regardless of the 
fact that there is plenty of room for all. 

They dare not wait, either, when 
Jimmie or Jennie Wren say, “ Depart 
from the vicinity of our home.” 

Usually one “dart” is sufficient, but 
stupidity and bad manners are not 
confined to the human race. 

A very light-colored, female Sparrow 
has been consumed with curiosity to 
peep in on Jennie’s brooding, thereby 
raising Jimmie’s ire. 

Day after day she returned, sitting 
on the house, then on the perch, and 
trying to poke her head in at the door, 
which was much too small for her. 
Once, when Jimmie was having an 
especially hard time getting rid of her, 
we went to his aid and scared her off. 

A bird bath, especially a fair-sized 
one, is a source of untold pleasure, not 
only to numbers of birds, but to the 
owner, neighbors and friends. 


Useful Hints for August 


The great work of this month is 
“cultivating.” After each rain, as 
soon as the ground is dry enough, 
(just mellow, neither wet and muddy, 
nor my | and hard), work with hoe or 
other form of cultivator is very neces- 
sary, just as it was last month. This 
work is especially needed among the 
vegetables. Among the flowers the 
need of stirring up the soil depends 
upon the mode of planting adopted. 





Many gardeners advocate planting 
hardy borders or beds so closely that 
the ground is well shaded and thus 
kept moist enough to prevent caking 
and cracking. eeds are also kept 
down in this way. The question arises, 
Won’t large, rapid growers choke out 
the more delicate varieties? They 
undoubtedly will unless great care has 
been taken in the proper arranging of 
kinds in regard to size, strength, 
—- of growth, etc. Many of the 
taller plants, however, seem to do best 
when so close that their lower branches 
are protected. Of course the more 
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plants to a given space, the more food 
must be supplied. Probably nothing is 
better for this purpose than sheep 
manure. 


August is also the great summer 
harvesting month. The last of many 
of the early crops are still to be had, 
and the first of the later ones are ready. 

This is the season when two or 
three vegetables should be served each 
day to keep them gathered clean 
enough to prevent getting too old for 
use. 

There is usually a lamentable amount 
of waste in every vegetable garden. 
Much of this waste can be prevented 
by canning the surplus, but now that 
war needs are over there is a decided 
tendency to lapse into “‘ before the war” 
wasteful ways. 

Wastefulness is not peculiar to the 
vegetable garden, either. If one would 
count up the number of seedlings lost 
through lack of care, and the bulbs, 
either allowed to run out for want of 
added fertilizer, or dug up in the spring 
and lost or otherwise neglected, and not 
reset in the fall, the needless waste in 
time and money would amount to 
considerable. 

The real cause of this waste could 
probably be found in the fact that most 
amateurs undertake in thespring, with 
the first attack of garden fever, at 
least twice the amount of work they 
can possibly carry out. It is easy to 
order seeds, bulbs and plants without 
realizing the tax on one’s time and 
strength, or pean ener is the 
better word, that will be needed during 
the long, hot, summer days, to carry 
out the plans made during the winter 
and early spring months. 

A vast amount of garden enthusiasm 
evaporates when the mercury soars to 
unpleasant heights, and an hour in the 
garden causes a deluge from every 





re. 

Better try to curb some of that 
enthusiasm in the beginning, and 
undertake no more than can be accom- 
plished without undue strain on it 
later, resulting inevitably in partial 
failure, at least. 

But, oh! how many years will it take 
to learn that lesson ? 





It may seem late, but planting is not 
yet over. Seed for next year’s peren- 
nials can be sown now, although in 
most cases it would have been better 
to sow in May, or, at least, June. 
Usually, August and September are 
dry months and hard on seedlings 
planted in the open. They will need 
almost daily watering if the season be 
a normal one. 

This coe the drought already experi- 
enced has produced the same or worse 
results early, and June seeditings have 
suffered much. Perhaps this season, 
August sowing will have better luck. 

poy | the vegetables, a late crop 
of some kinds can be had by planting 
now. 

The first week in August is the time 
to sow Pansy seed for seedlings to set 
out in September and bloom in early 


spring. Never are Pansies more lovely 
than early in the season, before the 
hot weather makes them spindle. 
Weeks of bloom can be had if fall 
“setting out” be adopted. 





During August is a good time to 
transplant Irises, although some florists 
give October as the best month. The 
most general advice seems to be, “any 
time after flowering,” but. August is a 
good time. 

Seasons vary, so that all garden work 
should be varied to suit weather con- 
ditions, only general rules being 
possible. 


Peonies should also be separated, (if 
moving be absolutely necessary), 
during August or, at latest, September. 
Peony catalogues arrive by August first, 
and new roots should be ordered 
promptly. 





Keep watch of your Asters. So far, 
(early July), they seem to be growing 
splendidly this year, but Asters have 
so many foes they always need watch- 
ing and care. 

it spring flowering shrubs need 
pruning, it should be done speedily, 
before the next season’s buds form. 
Right after blossoming would have 
been better. 


One authority says this is the one 
safe month for planting the Madonna 
Lily (Lilium Candidum). 





Sulphur is the remedy for mildew. 
This is a wet weather disease; and the 
present outlook for i: is slight. But 
who knows, rain may become com- 
mon again. 


Hardy Ferns in the Garden 


BY ADELLA PRESCOTT 


(  ritten expressly for The Flewer Grower) 


MONG THE perplexing problems 
with which gardeners have to 


deal, is that of the shady corner 

or “north side,” where many 
garden plants will not thrive, and per- 
haps no better solution of it can be 
found than in the use of native Ferns. 
Of course, as with all plants, the soil 
must receive due consideration, for 
while a few of our Ferns are very demo- 
cratic in their tastes, most of them 
insist on leaf mold in fair quantity if 
they are to make a vigorous growth. 

Of all the Ferns grown in our gardens, 
perhaps the Ostrich Fern is the most 
common and popular, as it will grow 
almost anywhere, and increases rapidly 
from stolons or underground runners. It 
is one of our largest Ferns and grows in 
graceful, vase-shaped crowns, but is 
rather coarse in texture and inclined 
to become shabby by midsummer. It 
needs a sandy soil, some shade and an 
abundance of water to reach its finest 
development, and in the marshes that 
are its chosen haunts, it is often five or 
six feet, or even more, in height, though 
in the garden it seldom exceeds three 
or four. 

Another tall family is the Osmunda, 
including the Cinnamon, Interrupted 
and Royal or Flowering Ferns. These, 
too, are lovers of water, and though all 
will grow with only an ordinary amount, 
they will fall far short of their maximum 
height. 

The Cinnamon Fern somewhat 
resembles the Ostrich Fern, but is a 
lighter green, and the club-shaped fer- 
tile fronds soon wither and disappear. 
This Fern has the strongest rootstock 
of any of our Ferns, and the enthusiast 
in search of a fine specimen must take 
his strongest spade and plenty of 
patience with him, and, even then, he 
may deserve better results than he 
achieves. 

The Interrupted Fern gets its com- 
mon name from its fashion of placing 


its dark brown, fertile pinnules mid- 
way of the frond, with several pairs of 
green, sterile pinnules above and below 
them. The fertile pinnules soon wither 
and fall, leaving some inches of bare 
stem—a curious “interruption” that 
gives a quaint charm to the species. 

The Royal Fern,—the third member 
of the Osmunda family—is very differ- 
ent in appearance from any of our 
other Ferns, having great branching, 
cool-green fronds rising four or five 
feet above the shallow water in which 
it loves to stand. Evenin the garden 
it is wonderfully attractive, but in its 
chosen habitat itis a sight to thrill the 
most indifferent student of Nature. 

Of all our Ferns, perhaps those best 
adapted to the shady side of the garden 
are the wood Ferns, of which there are 
several species and varieties. All need 
light, moist soil, with at least partial 
shade, but given these, will soon make 
themselves quite at home. 

The spinulose Shield Fern is perhaps 
the most common, and is one of our 
most beautiful species. It grows two 
or three feet high, with finely cut blue- 
green fronds that are very graceful. It 
is an evergreen, and the fronds are 
much used by florists at the present 
time for winter greenery. It is very 
plentiful over a wide range. Another 
desirable member of the family is the 
marginal Shield Fern, less finely cut, 
but a deeper color and rather more 
vigorous in growth. 

ut perhaps the most beautiful mem- 
ber of this family is Goldie’s Shield 
Fern, with broad, ovate fronds three or 
four feet in height and beautifully 
tinted, being a soft yellow-green at the 
edges, deepening to blue-green at the 
center. This is not exactly a rare Fern, 
but is very local in distribution, and is 
never as common as some of the 
others. 

There are several other members of 
this family well worth growing, though 
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rather more exacting in-their require- 
ments. 

Other attractive and easily grown 
Ferns are the Maidenhair, one of the 
few recognized by everyone; the nar- 
row-leaved Spleenwort, which seems to 
be the chosen companion of Goldie’s 
Shield Fern, the two often being found 
together; the Christmas Fern, an ever- 
green that bears some resemblance to 
the Boston Fern, and the Lady Fern, a 
graceful, finely cut Fern that is very 
common throughout the Eastern States. 
Why it is called the Lady Fern is hard 
to tell, asit is by no means an aristocrat 
in tastes or habits, as it grows in sun 
or shade, by sluggish streams or dusty 
roadsides, with equal vigor and aban- 
don, and while in June it has much of 
the grace and charm we associate with 
the high-born dame, it early becomes 
disheveled, and by midsummer would 
seem more at home in a gypsy camp 
than among the aristocracy. 

And yet around this shabby, genteel 
denizen of our fields and forests and 
roadsides, clusters much of the poetry 
and folklore concerning Ferns. 

It is this Fern that bears the magic 
Fern seed which, when sprinkled in the 
shoes, not only renders the wearer 
invisible, but confers on him the gift of 
second sight as well. Several well 
authenticated instances are given. 

In one case, a peasant, who was 
walking through some woods, accident- 
ally got some Fern seed in his shoes 
and immediately saw in a vision the 
exact spot where a large quantity of 
gold was buried. Hurrying home for 
implements to dig the treasure, he 
unfortunately stopped and changed his 
shoes, thus losing the Fern seed and 
with it the vision and the gold. The 
gude wife scolded him roundly, and the 
gnomes chuckled for many a day over 
the on of mortals. 

Another charming Fern of medium 
height is the boulder Fern or Hay- 
scented Fern, as it is sometimes called, 
from the delightful order of its fronds. 
As cosmopolitan as the Lady Fern, it yet 
seems to resent interference, and I 
have never had much success with it 
in the garden, though its beauty con- 
strains me to keep trying. Clute, with 
whom I rarely disagree, says it is most 
at home on stony hillsides, where each 
stone heap and boulder is outlined by 
its exquisite light green fronds, but I 
have found my finest specimens in 
shady woods where the leaf mold was 
deep and moist. It has a creeping, 
branching rootstock and _ increases 
rapidly after it once becomes estab- 
lished. 

Ferns are most attractive when 
grown in groups, though sufficient 
ow should be given to show their 
characteristic habit. Consideration 
should be given their individual pref- 
erences as to soil, location, etc., and 
care should be taken not to plant too 
deeply. Crowns will decay if covered, 
but creeping rootstocks may be covered 
firmly. But don’t set Ferns, evenly 
spaced, in a straight line, and then add 
to the enormity of the crime by tying 
each plant to a stake. 


It is worse than useless to make any 
formal arrangement of Ferns, but give 
them a shady corner by themselves 
and love them with all your heart, and 
they will make a delightful part of 


your garden where 


“ Nimble fay and pranksome elf 
Flash vaguely past at every turn ; 
Or, weird and wee, sits Puck himself, 
With legs akimbo on a Fern!”’ 


Flower Superstitions 


By MARION P. THOMAS 


[Written expressly for The Flewer Grewer) 


E READ, a short time ago, a 
clipping from the Detroit Free 
Press, entitled, “‘ Flower Super- 
stitions.” Silly? Yes, all super- 
stitions are silly and the result of 
ignorance. Giving way to superstition 
and allowing it in any way to affect 
one’s life, is an insult to God, as it 
shows an absolute lack of faith in Him 
-_ His loving care of those who trust 

im. 

Nevertheless, the article was an 
interesting one, and would be still 
more so if it were possible to trace the 
peculiar story of each flower back to 
its origin. What was it that attributed 
certain qualities for good or evil to such 
innocent things as flowers? 

There are certain associations that 
attach to some varieties of flowers 
which not at all unnaturally cause 
them to be regarded with favor or dis- 
favor. 

At present, all but the very brightest 
hothouse blossoms are used for funerals, 
whereas a few years ago the choice 
was confined, almost entirely, to white 
and lavender. As Heliotrope was so 
universally used to supply the lavender, 
it became so associated, in the minds 
of many people, with sorrow, as to be 
repulsive. Callas and Tuberoses recall 
the same unpleasant associations, the 
heavy ume of the latter being 

ially disliked by most people. 

ut why should dainty Bluebells be 
accused of causing insanity? Why is 
one Daffodil, taken into the house, 
more deadly than a bunch, and why 
should such dainty spring joys as Snow- 
—- be called unlucky ? 

ow comforting that the pleasant 
occupation of picking Roses isa “ happy 
omen,” and that “complete success in 
all undertakings” should follow gather- 
ing lovely little Violets. 

“Beware of picking the Red Field 
Lily; it will give you freckles.” Quite 
likely, if the day be sunny and the 
picker fair and hatless. 

_“Thistles, although highly decora- 
tive, must not be gathered, since the 
act foretells ‘folly approaching dis- 
pute.’” Yes, folly it may be, for the 
sake of one’s fingers, but why 
“approaching dispute ? ” 

Devonshire folk seem to have been, 
possibly still are, given to these odd 
notions. From England also comes 
the superstition that if a bride 


and groom eat Periwinkle (Myrtle) 
leaves together, they will love each 
other. If they are already bride and 
groom, they should have been loving 
each other for many months, if not 
years. However, if such a simple 
remedy for quarreling and divorce can 


be had, let’s raise acres of Periwinkle 
and supply it to brides and grooms for 
a daily diet throughout their married 
life, and eliminate the greatest enemy 
of American homes. 

Here’s a funny one: “A lucky mar- 
riage may be guaranteed by putting 
some flowers on the beehives and ‘tell- 
ing the bees.’” What are the poor 
city dwellers, who have no bees “to 
tell,” going to do? They might, of 
course, put the fiowers on the altar and 
“tell God,” thereby showing their 
greater wisdom. 

How comforting that all dwellers in 
seaport towns are not afraid to keep 
the cheerful scarlet Geranium in the 
house “all the year round!” Such 
towns usually count among their 
inhabitants a goodly number of sailors 
and their families, who are commonly 
— with being very superstitious 

olk. 

In northern Germany the Cornflower 
is barred from the house, lest the 
bread mold. Since the war, this 
notion might arise from the fact that 
the Cornflower is said to have been the 
Kaiser’s own flower. The fact probably 
is, however, that the story existed 
“before the war,” for many genera- 
tions. 

Somewhere in Scotland, Hawthorn 
blossoms must not be brought into the 
house for fear of causing a death. The 
peasant folk of Scotland, and probably 
of all the European countries, always 
have been and still are steeped in super- 
stition, which isn’t very surprising, as 
one generation rises little, if any, higher 
than the preceding one. The children, 
from infancy, are fed on the same old 
stories. 

The article in question gives many 
more, gleaned from the fisher folk of 
France; from the Turk, who “sees 
misfortune in so slight a thing as the 
falling of a Rose petal, and who will 
sometimes guard against such dropping 
by carefully picking the flowers before 
they fall,” (we would almost enjoy 
shaking whole bushes full on his very 
head) ; from Egypt, where the Anemone 
is a lucky spring flower. If the first one 
is wrapped in red cloth and not dis- 
turbed, it will cure disease. From 
China and Samoa come others, but the 
a seems to have found the most 
ertile fields in England, especially 
Devonshire, and Scotland, perhaps 
because they are easier to discover. 

The study of folk lore, folk songs, 
folk dances, etc., is quite “‘ up-to-date,” 
and truly interesting, but let us hope 
no American is such a discredit to our 
public schools as to give the slightest 
credence to “folk superstitions.” 
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Gladiolus Nomenclature 
BY CLARK W. BROWN 


(Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


REE YEARS AGO the writer commenced to name 
some of his seedlings, and the question immediately 
arose, “ Have these names already been used?” and a 
search of old catalogues was made, but even with this 

precaution it was found later that some names had. been 
duplicated. 

It was soon realized that with the prospect of many 
choice seedlings coming on later to be named and intro- 
duced to the trade, that some more convenient way of 
looking up names must be provided, so a card index of all 
names procurable was started, and this has been added to 
until, at the present time, the boxes contain nearly 3000 
names of Gladioli. 

A request was made of all known growers and intro- 
ducers for their catalogues, but in a number of cases the 
catalogues have not been received. 


The list has been ene according to the information 
received and available from all sources, and is no doubt 
inaccurate in many cases as to origin and date of intro- 
duction. The list will be corrected on receipt of authentic 
information from any reader. It is intended to publish this 
list in sections, and a list of corrections and additions will 
be published from time to time. 

If “ Originators” or “Introducers” would send me lists 
or catalogues, with their introductions marked, before this 
list is published further, it would insure their originations 
being properly listed. 

here no information could be procured as to origin, 
the name of the grower first listing it and the date accord- 
ing to the catalogues available has been given. 

This list is available now to the public, and information 
will be given regarding any varieties if stamps are enclosed 





for reply. 


LIST OF NAMED GLADIOLI 
Compiled by Clark W. Brown, Ashland, Massachusetts 


Originator, introducer 


Name or grower first listing it Date Main color 
Abarimon Kelway 1912 Blush-rose 
as Kelway 1913 Red shaded maroon 
Abbe Roucourt Vilmorin 1913 Deep purple 
A. B. Davies Kelway 1909 idneein red 
Abdel Kader White rmine-violet 
Abercorn Kelway 1913 Lilac, flaked 
Aberdeen Kunderd 1917 Lavender 
Abia Kelway 1913 Cream 
Abolani Kelway 1913 Flesh 
Abron Kelway 1913 Dark-rose 
Acajou Lemoine 1916 Dark blue-violet 
Accia Kelway 1916 Cerise 
Acco Kelway 1913 Heliotrope 
Aceful Kelway 1913 Pale pink 
Achaicus Kelway 1916 Rose 
Acme Metzner 1918 Pure rose 
Acrostic Kelway 1913 Rose, flaked 
Actaeus Kelway 1913 Yellow shaded pink 
Acuphis Kelway 1913 Crimson 
Ada Grullemans 1916 White (Prim) 
Adaline Kent Diener 1917 Light rose-pink 
Addio Kelway 1913 Crimson-maroon 
Adelina Kelway 1908 Madder-lake 
Adeline Patti eur 1916 Deep Violet 
Adelle Devansaye Kelway 1913 Salmon rose 
A. Dimmock owee 1913 Salmon 
Admirable Chautauqua 1921 Deep rose-pink (Prim) 
Admiral SirJohn Jellicoe Kelway 1916 Salmon red 
Admiral Togo Kelway 1913 Magenta 
Admiration Gravereau 1915 Violet 
Adolf Jaenicke Childs 1916 Bluish pink 
Adonis Krelage 1920 Grenade red (Prim) 
Adoration Kunderd 1918 Lincoln red 
Adriatic Kunderd 1918 Deep wine blue 
Aeolian Kunderd 1916 Salmon rose 
Aeroplane Alexander 1913 ie 4 pink 
Africa Alexander 1914 Dark amaranth 
Afterglow Christy Greenish white 
Afterglow Groft 1904 Salmon fawn 
After Glow Keur 1916 Fiery red 
A. F. W. Hayward Kelway 1913 Crimson-maroon 
Agalla Kelway 1913 Scarlet 
Agatha Kunderd 1918 Peach blossom pink 
Agathe Gravereau 1915 Orange rose 
Agemedes Kelway 1913 Rosy-purple 
Agnes Mary Kelway 1913 White 
ulis Kelway 1913 Pink 
Childs dinal-red 
A. J. Macself Kelway 1916 Ochre (Prim) 
aska Childs 1911 Lilacy white 
Alaska Krel 1916 Canary yellow (Prim) 
Alban Kelway 1913 Pink 
Albania Kemp 1921 White 
Albatre Chautauqua 1921 White 
Albert Kelway 1913 Scarlet crimson 
Alberta Grullemans 1916 Yellow (Prim) 
Albia Kunderd 1917 Rose-pink (Prim) 
Albion Jonkheer 1914 White 
Albion Kunderd 1917 Salmonrose pink (Prim) 
Albion Metzner 1918 Cherry scarlet 
Aldine Kelway 1913 Crimson 
Alethea Kunderd 1918 Canary yellow (Prim) 
Alexander Edward Kelway 1913 Scarlet 
Alexander Hammet Kelway 1913 Rosy cerise 
Alhambra Kunderd 1917 Vermilion scarlet 
Ali Velthuys 1917 Blue 
Alice Carey White 
Alice Chamberlain Kunderd Plum violet 
Alice Martin - Vaughan 1916 White 
Alice Roosevelt (Hollandia) 
Alice Tiplady Kunderd 1915 Orange (Prim) 
Aline Childs 1916 White 
All-a-glow Miller Scarlet 





Originator, introducer 


Name or grower first listing it Date Main color 
Allan Kelway 1913 Pink 
Alma Diener 1921 Creamy shell-pink 
Almida Kelway 1913 Rose 
Aloha Metzner 1918 Cherry scarlet 
Alois Nerger Pfitzer 1914 Carthamin red 
Alpha Kunderd 1921 Salmon red 
Alpine Metzner 1918 Cream 
Alsace Gravereau 1915 
Alsace-Lorraine Lemoine 1916 Carmine 
Al Shira Kunderd 1921 Wine red 
Alta Metzner 1918 Cream white 
Altair Kunderd 1917 Salmon saffron (Prim) 
Alton Kunderd 1917 Orange 
Aly Grullemans 1919 White 
Alyba Kelway 1913 Magenta 
Amarante Gravereau 1915 Amaranth 
Amardi Kelway 1913 Rosy cerise 
Amarillas Kunderd 1917 Blood red 
Amaryl Tracy 1914 Poppy color 
Amaryllis Gravereau 1915 Carmine 
Amazon Metzner 1918 Flesh pink 
Amazone Chautauqua 1921 Rich salmon 
Ambassador Brown 1919 Dark pink 
America Banning Lavender-pink 
American Indian Kunderd 1916 Red 
American Pillar Kunderd 1918 Rose 
Americanus Kunderd 1916 Pink 
America’s Lady White Mauve-rose 
Amerique Gravereau 1915 Red 
Amethyst Stewart 1914 Rosy Magenta 
Amilear Rawson 1910 Flesh 
Amiral Makharoff Lemoine 1916 Cherry rose 
Amiral Philibert Lemoine 1918 Scarlet 
Ammonius Kelway 1913 White 
Amos Kelway 1913 Salmon 
Amy Kelway 1913 Yellow 
Amy. Belle Spencer 1921 Yellow (Prim) 
Amydon Kelway 1913 Rose 
Analine Kunderd 1915 Analine red 
Anamosa Kunderd 1917 Orange salmon (Prim) 
Andre Chenier Lemoine Pale reddish lilac 
Andre del Sarto Rawson 1910 Cherry 
Andre LeRoy Rawson 1910 Cherry red 
Andrew Carnegie Kelway 1913 Lilac, flaked 
Angele Gravereau 1915 White 
Angelica Kelway 1913 Lilac purple 
Angelina Kelway Madder Lake 
Angelique Rawson 1910 White 
Angelus Metzner 1918 Dark coral 
Angola Kunderd 1917 Salmon pink (Prim) 

Kelway 1913 Bright crimson 

Anita Kunderd 1917 Canary yellow (Prim) 
Anita Rawson 1910 Amaranth rose 
Anna Childs 1916 Orange pink 
Anna Eberius Diener 1917 Dark Nell rose 
Anna Goldschmidt Pfitzer 1914 White 
Anne Thompson Diener 1920 Yellow 
Annie Velthuys 1916 Brown orange (Prim) 
Annie Wigman Hopman Yellowish white 
Anny Hopman 1916 Bronze (Prim) 
Anteros Kelway 1913 White 
Antheis Kelway 1913 Salmon red 
Anthem Kunderd 1918 Rose red 
Anthony “B. Kunderd Kunderd 1918 Cream 
Anthony Longs‘de Kelwuy 1913 Carmine red 
Anthony Waterer Kelway 1914 Carmine 
Antias Kelway 1912 Rosy red 
Antioch Metzner 1918 Cerise 
Anton Buchner itzer 1914 Carthamin red 
Antonia Van Der Schoot 1916 Yellow 
Apache Kunderd-Breck 1916 Scarlet 
Apfelblute Pfitzer 1914 Pink 
Apollo Jonkheer 1914 Carmine 
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Originator, introducer 
or grower first listing it 


Kelway 
Lemoine 
Chautauqua 
Pfitzer 
Grullemans 
Westerbeek 
Gravereau 
Kunderd 
Kelway 
Kelway 
Kunderd 
Kunderd 
Kelway 


Name Date 


Apollos 
Apotheose 


Scarlet crimson 
Salmon 

Rose pink 
White 


Crimson-maroon 
Salmon pink 
Lilac rose 
White 
Lavender rose 
Salmon (Prim) 
Scarlet A. W. Clifford 
Armenian Lilac 
Salmon F ow 

1900 Fiery r 
yte 1913 Rose, flaked 
1917 Salmon red 

Violet-lilac 
1916 Rosy pink (Prim) 
1915 Pale rosy lilac 


Aristophane 
Arizona Rose 


Arlington 
Arlen 
Armagnac 


Arriere Garde 
Arthur Toms 
Asb 


Ashburn 

Ashes of Roses 
Asia Grullemans 
Astarte Vaughan 


1913 Crimson scarlet 
1916 Magenta 


Pink 
Pale blush 
Apricot (Prim) 
ght rose 
Yellow 
ed 


Yellow 
Rosy-cerise 
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Originator, roduce 
or grower first listing it 


Name 


Astra 
Atala 
Atalante 
Ate 
Atherton 
Athlete 
Atlantic 
Atlantic 


Main color 


Attraction 
Augusta 
Aurega 
Aureole 
Aurora ' 
Aurora 

Aurora 

Aurore 

Austral 
Austrasie 
Autocrat 
Autumn Beauty 
Autumn Queen 
Avalon 
Avant-garde 
Aviator 


A. W. Hunt 
Ayrshire 
Azalea 

Azia 

Azur 


Azure 
A. Z. White 
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introducer 
Main color 


Kunderd 
Kelway 
Krelage 
Kelway 
Kunderd 
Gravereau 
Brown 
Kunderd 
Diener 
Gravereau 
Kunderd 
Kunderd 
Childs 
Hallock 
Kunderd 
Gravereau 
Grullemans 
Miller 
Velthuys 
Lemoine 
Kelway 
Lemoine 
Brown 
Kelway 
Childs 
Kunderd 
Lemoine 
Kelway 
Kunderd 
Christy 
Kelway 
Kunderd 
Velthuys 
Gravereau 
Stewart 
Grossman 


Sulphur yellow (Prim) 
3 Crimson, flaked 
Salmon (Prim) 
3 Scarlet 
Deep salmon rose 
Light red 
White 


Orange salmon 
Rose pink 
1916 Violet 

Rose pink 
Creamy white 
Cardinal-red 
Lilacy white 
Rose pink 
Yellow 
Orange yellow (Prim) 
Viclet rose 
Scarlet 
Bright salmon 
Scarlet crimson 
Pale mauve 
Magenta 

3 Purple crimson 
Cream yellow 
Blush white 
Fiery 

3 Mauve yellow 
Old carmine red 


Rosy red 
White ground 
Rose (Prim) 
5 Violet 
9 Bright Violet 
White 





Mrs. Austin’s Talks 
(Continued from page 145) 


“ Aunt Martha” refused to leave the 
place, saying: “It’s home, you know, 
and Ezra and I planted many of these 
vines and bushes, and it seems just as 
if they’re human, and they all knew 


m. 

So she sold the most of the farming 
land, reserving the home grounds, a 
little meadow that Ezra had liked, the 
woodlot and the ravine, with a small 
—— pasture. 

he liked to have company, especially 
young people, and Louise had spent 
many happy days with her, and loved 
the place as she learned the home-like 
interests: The Wren that nested in 
the Gourd under the corner of the 
Grape trellis; where the Cat-bird had 
her nest hidden in the thicket, and she 
and Lad had, many times, gone with 
“ Aunt Martha” after the pet Jersey, 
down the winding path across the 
ravine to the pasture, which was so 
fenced that the pet cow could have 
access to the creek, in which they often 
found her standing knee deep in the 
cooling water. On such occasions, Lad 
assumed an air of importance and 
responsibility. They had only to open 
the gate and he would bring her in, her 
bell. tinkling as she walked along, 
occasionally snatching a tempting bite 
along the way. 

“ Aunt Martha” had been a delighted 
omer at the marriage in the Rose 

arden, but had quite suddenly passed 
away a couple of weeks later and before 
Louise’s return from her wedding trip. 
Much to her surprise, she learned that 
the place had been willed to her, she 
to make some monetary gifts to others 
in partial payment. So it was with an 
even deeper interest and love that she 
was planning improvements for the 
place that was to be their home. 

“ While it is nice now, I believe that 
some flowers would improve it. I hardly 


know what we would like. Perhaps 
Peonies would be the best. They are 
large and make a fine display.” 

She appealed to her husband, but he 
knew even less than she about them. 
However, as a business man would 
do, he told her to find some one who 
could help her, and then go ahead. 

Then she went to father, who 
smiled, cautiously advised and sug- 
gested, and she discovered that he was 
a perfect mine of information, “ What 
would you think about Peonies, father ? 
I have about decided to plant a few, a 
dozen. Some reds, pink and white 
ones. Yes, a dozen. The twelve best,” 
suddenly feeling that she had settled 


it. 

Father looked gravely amused but 
interested. He knew a dozen would 
not amount to much on that place. 

“ Aunt Martha, in her gift to you of 
this place, has furnished you a won- 
derful background for some very fine 
plantings, and I am glad you have 
thought of the Peony, for it isa most 
suitable flower for such a setting. You 
know so very little about them that I 
would advise you to take plenty of time 
to select the pepe places for planting 
your twelve best. Peonies resent being 
disturbed, so it would be well not only 
to select the place where you wish 
them to remain, but the selection of 
varieties should be suitable. I will 
furnish you some catalogues from 
which you can make selections and get 
some cultural hints.” 

Wise father. He well knew that she 
could not read those descriptions with- 
out becoming greatly interested and 
wanting more than a dozen. 

For several days they visited the 
place, he ‘making mental notes for 
suitable suggestions. She, roaming 
about as if in deep study, and Lad, 
always with them, joyfully hunting for 
game. 

About a month after their talk, she 
said: “I have something to show you.” 


“Well, what is it?” taking it from 
her as he spoke. 

“Tt’s a diagram of our home and the 
are of the twelve best,” she 
aughed. He looked it over carefully 
and then at her. 

“Nearer twelve hundred, I would 
think.” He smiled, then looked serious. 
She interpreted his thought. “Yes, of 
course it would be most too expensive 
to get them all at one time, but I will 
get a large part of the lower priced 
ones now, and the rare, expensive ones 
by degrees.” 

“TI thought you would change your 
plans after studying those catalogues 
awhile.” 

“ Well, I’m still planning to have my 
twelve plantings. At first I wanted a 
planting of the twelve best, and now I 
want twelve plantings of the best, for 
they’re all best.’’ 


Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN 


The Blue Hydrangea 


On a recent trip to the Old Soldiers’ Home 
at Old Point Comfort, Va., I found an inter- 
esting shrub about which I would like more 
information. This is the Blue Hydrangea. 
At the Old Soldiers’ Home there was a hedge 
about three quarters of a mile of these 
Hydrangeas. Not all of them were blue, but 
perhaps half, and the others a beautiful 
shell-pink, and blue and pink flowers on the 
same bush, is not uncommon. 

From Newport News to Old Point Comfort, 
this extraordinary shrub is in nearly every 
yard; while at Norfolk, across Hampton 
Roads, these shrubs are few in number and 
of inferior quality. At historic Yorktown I 
saw none whatever. 

The Blue Hydrangea, as growing at Old 
Point Comfort, is about three and a half feet 
high and with a spread of nearly twice as 
much, and the large, flattish trusses of 
flowers nearly hide the foliage. 

Will not some of your subscribers, who 
live where these beautiful shrubs are grown, 
tell us more abcut them ? a 
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The Dahlia 


1920 Dahlia Notes 


Darlene, an cunagtionety beautiful 
and free blooming shell-pink and white 
decorative, opened the Dahlia season 
on July 12. It was a mass of bloom 
until killed by frost. My plants pro- 
duced amg | small and imperfect 
flowers but I did not disbud. I think, 
if Lain | disbudded, it would produce 
wonderfully large and perfect flowers 
throughout the season. 

Gen. Custer was the next to bloom, a 
giant, colored in shades of white, yel- 
low and old rose, especially beautiful 
under artificial light. No two flowers 
were exactly alike, and it was greatly 
admired by visitors to my garden. 

Lawine was my most dependable 
white Cactus. The flowers were of 
medium size, beautifully formed and 
-—€ and free. 

ont Blanc was a good white decora- 
tive, a pretty creamy white, free, and 
a good cut flower variety, with long 











stems. 

Dee-lighted attracted much attention, 
both on account of its fine, large flowers 
and also for the odd, elongated shape 
of the center, which gives it its name. 

Frank Walker was one of my favorites 
and a steady producer of beautiful, soft 
lavender-pink blooms throughout the 
season. 

J. M. Goodrich was unusually beauti- 
ful, a rich salmon-rose, slightly tipped 
gold, and of fine form. 

Maude Adams was the most admired 
of any DahliaI grew. Its dainty pink 
and white coloring and freedom of 
bloom endeared it to all who saw it. 

Van Dyke is described as “a combi- 
nation of heliotrope and salmon-pink,” 
which sounds. like a sad clash in colors, 
but I have found it a really beautiful 
flowcr of soft harmonious tones; cer- 

i a desirable Peony-flowered 


Mme. Von Bystein was also a beauti- 
ful Peony-fiowered variety, of a delicate 
bluish lavender shade. 

Bianca did not bloom until rather 
late, but was beautiful in form and 
color, a perfect hybrid Cactus of soft 
lavender-pink, and a fine keeper when 


cut. 

Golden Gate was my best yellow Cac- 
tus, a deep golden-yellow, free and 
strong-growing. The flowers, when cut, 
were often mistaken for Chrysan- 
themums. 

Yellow King was a fine light yellow, 
but my plant could not do itself justice 
as it was so crowded by the robust- 
growing Gen. Custer. 

Yellow Colosse was a grand, clear- 
yellow decorative, very large and easily 


grown. 
King of the Autumn certainly merits 
all the apy bestowed upon it. I 


should like it better if it did not revert 
to the Peony type late in the season. 
However, both styles of flowers are 
beautiful, and its clear, deep orange- 
buff color is unusual and striking. 

Papa Charmet was an unusual shade 
of red and finely formed, though not 
extra large. 
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Helen Hollis is the best bright scarlet 
show type I have grown. It is a strong 
gone and produces many good sized 

owers of perfect form. 

Tom Lundy was a beauty, very large 
and of fine form. In color it was a 
rather dull shade of deep crimson. 
Unfortunately it produced such a poor 
root that I was unable to keep it. | am 
trying it again, and shall hope for 
better results this season. 

I cannot speak too highly of Diana, 
a beautiful violet-crimson Peony. I 
did not observe a bloom with an o 
center, but the flowers were rather flat, 
and did not have so many rows of 
petals as a decorative. e flowers 
were very large, on good stems, and 


oe pees q 

J. H. Jackson is the finest of the so- 
called “black” varieties that I have 
tested. It is a large, rich black-maroon 
Cactus, and a dependable bloomer. 

Mina Burgle was a splendid bright 
red, with gocd habits of growth and 
attractive dark green foliage. 

I find that pruning makes all the 
difference between success and failure 
in growing some varieties. When it is 
more generally practiced, many more 
people will succeed in growing Dahlias. 


Mrs. F. A. LORENZ 





The Glad Philosopher’s 
Musings 











Every reader of this who was once a 
farmer-boy will remember the old 
—_ he had against the bumblebees, 
and the many battles he had with their 
tribe; and I trust to be forgiven b 
those who scorn the punster when 
say that he will also doubtless remem- 
ber that on more than one occasion he 
felt the sting of defeat when the battle 
was over. 

What a pity we did not then know of 
the great usefulness of that harmless 
insect. While the bumblebee conveys 
the impression of a great amount of 
self-importance and aggressiveness, it 
will not sting unless attacked. 

Inasmuch as the bumblebee is the 
most useful of all insects for the im- 


portant work of pollenizing flowers, 
and because of the alarming fact that 
its numbers are decreasing, every avail- 
able effort should be put forth to en- 
courage its nesting ; and when located 
the nests should carefully guarded 
against destruction. 

Early in the month of May the large 
queen may be seen flying low, search- 
ing for a suitable nesting place, for 
like the wasps, none but the queens sur- 
vive the rigors of even the mildest 
winters. 


It is no disparagement to assert that 
the bumblebee is a long-tongued busy- 
body; for some flowers with deep 
corolla-tubes, notably the red clover, 
could not be naturally fertilized except 
for the bumblebees, as the tongues of 
other bees are not long enough ‘to 
reach the nectar. 

There is real music in the droning 
of this drowsy friend of the summer 
flowers, and while he may spurn fond- 
ling and resent caressing, he deserves 
the appreciation and protection of 
everyone who has to do with gardens. 


The bumblebee seems to have learned 
the importance of concentration. When 
he burrows into the corolla of a Gladi- 
olus flower he gets so absorbed in his 
business that he doesn’t seem to mind 
or notice your cutting the flower, and 
allows you to carry him around and 
even bring him into the house. When 
this happens, take him to the door, 
tap him out and bid him Godspeed. 
He will be as anxious to get away 
from you as you are to let him go. 
Under any circumstances never kill 
him nor allow others to do so, for he 
is your friend. 


All art at best is but an imitation of 
nature, and no imitation can quite 

ual the thing it attempts to imitate. 
The making of artificial flowers is 
quite an industry, for there are legiti- 
mate demands for them, and so skil- 
fully are they made that at casual 
glance they . TY to be real; how- 
ever, you can fill a vase with them but 
you can’t fool a bumblebee or a Hum- 
ming-bird. 

THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 





A Hydrangea in™Los Angeles, Calif. 


(Photo by W. J. Colcleugh) 
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HINK OF IT, I have sent out 
well over five hundred copies of 
the symposium and perhaps forty 
have been returned. What is the 
matter with all you enthusiasts? Surely 
the past season has offered new oppor- 
tunities for the comparison and selec- 
tion of varieties, and now that most of 
our exhibition reports are in, there is 
space for a continuance of your dis- 
cussions pro and con of your favorites. 

Mr. Connell, our new Regional Vice 
President in the South, who is doing so 
much to make Mashville an Iris center, 
has sent in, not a list of the best twelve, 
but one selected according to price, 
and though I should personally dis- 
agree in some instances, you will find 
it of interest. 

As a general rule, the roots of the 
following varieties of Irises, can 
bought at the prices indicated, accord- 
ing to Mr. Connell : 

COLLECTION FOR $5.00 
Monsignor 
Pallida Dalmatica 


Pauline or Mme. Pacquitte 
Perfection 


Caprice 
Crimson King 
Florentina 
Flavescens 
Iris King 
Isoline _ 





Sherwin Wright 
Tamerlane 
Wyomissing 
COLLECTION FOR $10.00 
Include all of the above varieties and add :— 
Archeveque . . 
B. Y. Morrison Leonidas or Tineze 
Caterina Loreley 
Eldorado Parisiana 
COLLECTION FOR $15.00 
Include all of the above varieties and add :— 
Alcazar Mrs. Allan Gray 
Lord of June Quaker Lady 
Queen Alexander 
COLLECTION FOR $20.00 
Include all of the above varieties and add :— 


Anna Farr La Neige 


Lohengrin 
Mme. Chereau 
Mrs. H. Darwin 


Fairy 





Sherbert 
COLLECTION FOR $25.00 
Include all of the above varieties and add :— 
Afterglow Montezuma 
Parc de Neuilly 
COLLECTION FOR $30.00 
Include all of above varieties and add :— 
Ed. Michell Juniata 
Queen Caterina 
COLLECTION FOR $35.00 
Include all of above varieties and add :— 
Lent A. Williamson 


COLLECTION FOR $40.00 
Include all of above varieties and add :— 
Neptune Bluett 
Medallion 


COLLECTION FOR $45.00 
Include all of above varieties and add :— 
Opera 
COLLECTION FOR $55.00 
Include all of above varieties and add :— 
Shekinah 
COLLECTION FOR $75.00 
Include all of above varieties and add :— 
Clarence Wedge Mrs. W. E. Fryer 
Anne Leslie Nine Wells 
Dawn Wild Rose 
Sindjkat . 
COLLECTION FOR $100.00 
Include all of above varieties and add :— 


Wm. Marshall Sou. de Mme. de 

Ambigu Gaudichau 

Carthusian Thelma Perry 
Mme. Chobaut 


BELVIDERE, ILL. 


The first Annual Show of the Belvidere 
Iris Society, in co-operation with The Ameri- 
can Iris Society, was held in Belvidere on 
May 27 and 28. Through the courtesy of 
the Manley Motor Company, the show was 
staged in their large Salesroom, which proved 
an ideal place for such an exhibition. Large 
windows form two sides of the room, so the 
lighting was excellent, and the decorations 
of soft gray and white made a good back- 
ground for the display of blossoms. 

There was keen competition in nearly ali 
classes, there being only one class in which 
there were no entries. There were in all 
twenty-three exhibitors who entered not only 
the best of the old varieties, but a great 
many of the newer ones, which added greatly 
to the interest of the Show. 

Mrs. Azro Fellows, President of the Belvi- 
dere Iris Society, and Mr. Douglas Pattison, 
of Freeport, were the largest winners, Mrs. 
Fellows receiving the stone bird bath offered 
by Lyon and Anderson, Nurserymen of Belvi- 
dere, as a sweepstake. The A. I. S. Bronze 
Medal, offered as a sweepstake prize for the 
commercial exhibitor making the most com- 
prehensive display in any and all classes, 
was not awarded, very small exhibits being 
made by the nurserymen because of late 
— which nearly ruined the Irises in their 

Ss. 

Mr. G. J. Boehland, of Rockford, had on 
display, in addition to entries in competitive 
classes, an exhibit of forty-six varieties, 
which attracted the attention of all visitors, 
and which were pronounced very fine by the 
Judge, Mr. C. W. Hubbard, of Chicago. 

Mr. Paul B. Riis, of Rockford, was another 
exhibitor that brought fine blooms. He also 
entered a large collection of seedlin; two 
of which, No. 7 and 148, were awarded Cer- 
tificates of Honorable Mention. Other seed- 
lings were entered by Mrs. R. H. Tinker, of 
Rockford, Beloit Nurseries, of Beloit, Wis., 
and Mrs. Fellows, of Belvidere, there being 
eighty seedlings entered in all. 

Many attractive entries were made in the 

ment classes. Mrs. Alfred Meyers, 
of Belvidere, captured first prize for the most 
artistic arrangement of Irises with other 
hardy flowers or foliage, her entry being a 
large basket of Mme. Chereau with Ferns. 
Mr. Douglas Pattison won second place with 
Dalmatica arranged with pink and white 
Aquilegia. The first premium for the most 
artistic arrangement of one variety, suggest- 
ing a garden clump, went to Mrs. Emily 
Sweet, of Belvidere, and second place to Mr. 
Hizer, of Rockford. 

Mr. Pattison won first prize for the best 
specimen stalk with a beautiful stalk of 
Lord of June, which was one of the most 
admired blooms, Mr. Boehland taking second 
place. Mr. Pattison also won the twelve 
named varieties, offered by Mrs. Anna Liv- 
ingston, of Beloit, for the best combination 
of three varieties in a vase, to suggest color 
scheme for garden planting. 

Many compliments are being paid the 
members of the Belvidere Iris Society for 
having staged such a fine exhibition this first 
year, and we do feel that it was a success in 
spite of the handicap of such an abnormal 
season. We sincerely appreciate the great 
help given us by The American Iris Society, 
and will endeavor to show our appreciation 
by working for new members for the Society. 
Several memberships were secured during 
the show. A great interest in the beautiful 
Iris seems to have been aroused, and I am 
sure another year will find many more being 
grown in this vicinity, due to the “missionary” 
work accomplished. We are already looking 


forward to a larger and better show next 
year. 
BLANCHE E. MAREAN, Sec’y 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY 


Mr. S. B. Mitchell, of the University Library 
at Berkeley, California, has begun a pains- 
taking research into horticultural literature, 
and from this is compiling a bibliography of 
ali Iris articles. The first result of this work 
is already in my hands in the shape of a 
small card catalogue, and he is adding to this 
as he is able. 

At the March meeting the Directors author- 
ized me to begin the collection of a library, 
to be the property of the Society, and I have, 
since that time, gathered together over 100 
articles on the Iris from various magazines 
that have been published during the last few 
years, as well as special pamphlets and one 
copy of the small Dykes book. It is our 
intention, from now on, to purchase all maga- 
zines in which an Iris article appears, in 
duplicate, to put one copy in our permanent 
library, which at present is kept in the 
rooms of the Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society, and to place the other copy in a 
traveling library, which, in time, may be sent 
around the country to various garden clubs 
or horticultural societies. Before this can 
he done, these clippings should be properly 
bound, which can be done as soon as 
enough are accumulated. 

We further plan to secure typewritten 
copies of valuable Iris articles which appeared 
in gardening papers, which can no longer be 
bought, and I believe next winter enough of 
eur members will be found who will be will- 
ing to copy these articles in various libraries. 

It is desirable, aiso, that the library should 
contain photographs of flowers and of gardens, 
and particular emphasis has been placed on 
lantern slides which we may send out to 
various organizations. The beginning of our 
lantern slide collection isin the form of a 
dozen or so slides, which are the gift of Miss 
Sturtevant to the Society. I have, also, a 
number of slides owned by the Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society, and others owned by 
rayseif, many of which have been colored 
by Miss Sturtevant, with the understanding 
that they are to be available for use in the 
Iris Society’s traveling library. We will buy 
additional slides as good pictures become 
available and as our funds permit. Slides 
can be made for forty or fifty cents 
each, and Miss Sturtevant has kindly con- 
sented to color some of them next winter, 
which will be a great saving to us, as colored 
slides cost sometimes as much as $3.00 each. 


J. C. WISTER 


NOTE ON THE TWELVE BEST 


The attempt to name the “twelve best” 
Irises has always struck me as an insoluble 
problem. Even the symposium proposed and 
provided for by the A. I. S., has its diffi- 
culties for many of us. With my limited 
space, I have never sought a very extensive 
collection of varieties merely for the sake of 
extension. One variety after another has 
been discarded—or neglected and left to care 
for itself under encroaching shrubbery, which 
amounts to the same—still, in some cases, I 
would hesitate to mark for discard in the 
symposium. Both Aurea and Flavescens 
have thus disappeared from my own garden, 
and, yet, should I list them for discard, there 
would be great and deserved protest from 
many quarters. 

Further, I do not feel really competent to 
pass life or death sentence upon a possibly 
good variety until I have seen it in established 
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mass and have learned something of its 
seasonal failings. Of the newer things, most 
of us have seen them only in single speci- 
mens, or a few stems at most, and often, (as 
at exhibitions), only in the choicest selected 
flowers. 

With the present interest in the Iris, and 
the ever increasing activities in Iris breeding, 
it is a foregone conclusion that there will be 
a continuing procession of varieties across 
the pages of the more specialized catalogues, 
and it is naturally to be expected that there 
will be a gradual, even if slow, elevation in 
the average of quality and character. Part 
of the work of the A. L. S. is to give stand- 
ing to the really desirable new productions, 
and limit the introducing of undesirables, 
but this only applies to varieties introduced 
from now on, and does not attempt a rating 
of the older varieties that antedate the 
formation of the Society. 

Lest we become swamped, eventually, in 
the multiplicity of named varieties, and in 
view of the prospect ahead, might it not be 
desirable for the A. I. S. to establish an 
honor roll, limited to say fifty, or, at most, a 
hundred, varieties to be admitted by vote of 
the Society, much as members are admitted 
to the Royal Academy, or names to the Hall 
of Fame? I would suggest that one-half the 
number be admitted at once, as the result of 
a vote, in which each member should be 
asked to name not to exceed twenty-five 
varieties, the twenty five standing highest 
being at once inscribed on the roll, adding in 
the same way additional varieties each year 
until a total of fifty has been reached, after 
which, in each succeeding year, each mem- 
ber should be entitled to vote for the admis- 
sion of one new variety, but always accom- 
panied by a counter-balancing vote for one 
discard; no addition or discard to be recorded 
except on a majority vote of the Society. I 
am sure this plan would result in some very 
live discussions, and also add much to the 
general interest in Iris culture. 


J. MARION SHULL 


THE UNFORTUNATE SPRING 


The spring of 1921 has been < very unusual 
Iris season in the vicinity of Washington, 
D. C., which happened to be nearly central 
for one of the worst freezes, (that of March 

and 30), when practically all orchard 
bloom was destroyed. This date found buds 
of some early sorts of Irises well advanced, 
particularly a hybrid of Kashmiriana pro- 
duced by Dr. Van Fleet, which had the most 
forward stems completely killed. Later 
stems came on, and on the morning of April 
11 it was an unusual sight, following a sleet 
storm and very rapid fall of temperature 
during the night, to find perfectly formed 
flowers of this variety frozen crisp and 
bejeweled with great, round rain-drops, con- 
gealed so rapidly they had not had time to 
drip from the petals. It was a remarkable 
sight but one I hope will not occur again for 
many years. In foliage many of the later 
varieties suffered severely, and the plants 
have otherwise been greatly disturbed. Nearly 
all are inches short of their usual height, 
and not infrequently the falls of the earliest 
flowers have been dwarfed and malformed. 
Some varieties have been affected one way 
and some another, as to time of bloom, so 
that flowers that normally bloom together or 
overlap, have been far apart, and so note- 
taking for comparison has had to be 
abandoned till another season. 


J. MARION SHULL 


REGISTRATION 
pee. Violet and cream flushed rose. B. H. 
"Cecil Minturn A Cattleia rose self. 2 ft. B. H. 
7 An improved Pfauenauge, B. H. Farr. 
form. Fare A lilac and white of Japanese Iris 
, —_ -) + A plicata of Mary Garden type. B. 


Seagull. S. white, F. netted with blue. B. H. Farr. 
R. S. STURTEVANT, Sec’y 





THE 





IRIS 





Forcing Iris Kochii 


Having successfully forced the 
Pumila Iris several years ago, this 
winter I decided to try the early large 
flowering Kochii. On January 25 we 
had a thaw and all frost left the ground. 
I dug up a two-year-old clump and put 
it in an old, leaky, granite preserving- 
kettle. The weight of the mud broke 
the clump into several pieces, but I 
crammed them in as best I could, filling 
the kettle so full that the tubers stood 
above the top rim. Then I drenched 
it under the hydrant to settle the dirt, 
but still leaving the tubers high up, in 
order to lessen the possibility of rot. 
Set the kettle in a dark cellar for two 
days, this being the only place I had 
with heat intermediate between out- 
doors and the living room. 

The latter is an atrocious place for 
an Iris, the excessive heat tending to 
force growth too much. To avoid this 
I withheld ali water for nearly two 
weeks, until the soil was almost bone 
dry, then watered very ae. About 
March 3 four stalks of buds appeared, 
and I gave more water, but not freely. 
March 10 I had two fine blossoms, 


and eleven more during the next twelve 
days. The foliage was perfect, the 
stems about 18 inches high, and the 
flowers quite thrifty. 

It is important to get old blooming 
roots. It is my guess that roots dug 
before January first would not have 
come on so well, though they might be 
potted up in the fall and left outdoors 
until January, then slowly brought into 
heat, if frozen solid to start with. 


EDWARD AUTEN, JrR., (IIl.) 


Names of Irises 


With the hope that some reader of 
THE FLOWER GROWER may recognize 
the names of a number of new-to-me 
Iris varieties, and describe them for 
my benefit, and possibly others who 
may have them, under the names I am 
sending or some other names, I am 
giving th them as nearly correct as I know. 

hese Irises were sent home from 
France in October, 1918, by one of my 
sons, who was stationed at Cellettes for 
a time, awaiting orders to go to the 
front. Some of the plants came through 
in bad shape, but I managed to decipher 
the, names of most of them. Some 


fornica, Coerulea, 


157 


Apple and Pear scions were included, 
the Pears bore fruit in 1920. 

Here are the names of those that Ido 
not find listed by Iris growers : Augustis- 
sima, Albicans, Althea, Berlioy, Cali- 
Duchess de Galles, 
Edallid@ Foleis Vari ialis, Grande, H. 
A. Scott, Larisiana, Omeer Alexandria, 
Ungarica, Venus, A. W. Tait, Ruby. 

Some of these I consider a great 
acquisition and some not worth while, 
but all will have a fair trial. A num- 
ber of them such as Karput, Mrs. Neu- 
bronner, Her Majesty, Mrs. Reuthe, 
Alcazar, and Aurea, are true to name, 
or, rather, they are like the ones I 
already have of thesame name. Eleven 
varieties came in such bad order that 
the names were lost. I hope to locate 
them sometime at our Iris shows. One 
of them, a creamy white, is unusually 
good. 

HoRAcE G. KEESLING 


Merlin, the second year after planting. Habit 
+ regular ; the foliage stiff and oendl stat _ 
well-branc a visorgas plant, free-flowering, 
and also florifero standards archi 
r ) revolute and frilled ; the falls 
iT smooth convex. 
ly ; the flowers are 
a little large for its height, and it is more effective 
in a less crow clum 
ibed from the Dificial Data Card of The 
American Iris 
Originated by 
Farms, Mass. 


somewhat cu’ 
almost st: 


Grane Sturtevant, Wellesley 


A Reaction on Caterina 


I never raised a Caterina, 

To date I’ve never seen one— 

In fact I’ve read so blooming much 

About its whichness, how and what, 

I'd hate like sin to have to see one. 
—Edward Auten, Jr. 


Those who are unfamiliar with the 
—- of Irises and methods of 
opagating same, are quite astounded 
nd that Irises may be best trans- 
planted: in the month of July. This year, 
ially, the season being so much 
aisennel over what it usually is in 
tele, Irises could, to the best possible 
advantage, have been dug, divided and 
re-set early in July. Ecceser, we 
understand that commercial Iris grow- 
ers do their dividing at almost any 
season of the year that is convenient 
for them, but preferably in July or 
August. 
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Rose Lovers Inspect National Test Garden 


By Epwin C. POWELL 
(Acting Assistant in Charge of Press Service U. S. Dept. of Agric.) 


OUSANDS of beautiful Roses 
opened for the delight of a group 
of Rose enthusiasts who, on June 
2, made the annual pilgrimage 

and inspection of the Test Rose Garden 
maintained at the government experi- 
ment farm at Arlington, Va., co-oper- 
atively by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the American 
Rose Society. The blighting frosts of 
March 28-29 did much injury to the 
Roses and, in co uence, the display 
of bloom was greatly reduced, but in 
view of ty egg =e, it — 
very gratifying to those who ve 
charge of the Rose Test Garden. 

The Garden comprises a plat of 
ground 284 by 330 feet (2 acres) in size, 
surrounded by a high wire fence, and 
| out ‘ eat oo ge ag — 
wi c -Crop) grass walks 
between. Climbers are planted along 
the fence, and at frequent intervals 
along some of the main Faye where 
they are trained over arches or tied to 
stakes. In one part of the Garden 
there is a mound with a summer house 
in the center, over which climb several 
Dr. W. Van Fleet Roses. The sides of 
the mound are covered with several 
varieties of Wichuraiana Roses. 

The rectangular beds are planted 
— ae varieties 0: Boer 
oses arranged in groups—teas, hybri 
teas, hybrid perpetuals, briars, Rugosas, 
etc., from 2 to 12 of a variety. The 
plants were contributed by members 
of the American Rose Society for an 
impartial test of their merits. They 
are given the best of garden culture 
and care. he many vacant spaces 
which exist in the Garden are more 
eloquent than words in showing what 
Roses are not able to stand the climate 
which exists in the vicinity of Wash- 
ington. The Garden shows the Roses 
which succeed best. Of these there 

are a large number in each class. 

The Noisette class, particularly the 
climbers, are not successful here, nor 
others which are commonly regarded 
as southern Roses—yellow and white 
Banksia. But C. and Macartney 
(miscalled Cherokee in some parts of 
the South) are hardy. Teas and hybrid 
teas are not generally ey. ve the 
following varieties have proved hardy 
and continuous bloomers throughout 
the season, vigorous enough to make 
sufficient bushes to give some show: 

Pink—Col. R. S. Williamson, Dorothy Page- 
Roberts, Gustav Grunerwald, Killarney, Killar- 


Mme. Jules Grolez, 
’ Leon Pain, Maman 
Cochet, Miss Cynthia Ford, Mrs. Wakefield, 
Christie-Miller, Radiance, Wellesley. 
Yellow—Grace Molyneux, Isabella Sprunt, 
Mme. Francisca Kruger, Mrs. A. R. Waddel, 
Alexander Hill Gray. 


White—Frances E. Willard, Kaiserin 
Auguste Victoria, Marie Lambert, Mrs. Herbert 
Stevens, White Killarney, White Cochet. 

Red—Florence Haswell Veitch, Gruss an 
Teplitz, Laurent Carle, Mme. Paul Euler, 
Mary Countess of Iichester, Papa Gontier, Red- 
Letter Day, W. E. Lippiatt. 


The hybrid perpetuals seem about 
equally good in this locality. With 
these, selection becomes largely a 
mctter of color and personal taste. 
Most of these bloom only once, with a 
wealth of magnificent flowers in early 
June. These varieties bloomed late in 
the season and had more or less bloom 
all summer: Alfred Colomb, Countess 
of Roseberry, Eugene Furst, Frau Karl 
omg og eg 
i rs. John Laing, Mrs. R. G. 
Sharman-Crawford, Oakmoni, 

_ Tom Wood, Victor Verdier. 

_ The beauty of the Garden —— 

lies in the climbing Roses which are 
ven in the order in which they came 

into bloom at the National Rose Test 

Garden in 1921: 


April 20. Cherokee. A single white, desirable 
only for points south of Washington. 
May 7. ae Small flowered pink, 


wy. 
Zephirine Drouhin. Pink, *.semi- 
double, large, handsome. 

Rubin. Crimson, semi-double, small 
flowered, showy. 

Dazding Red. Small double crim- 
son, very showy. 

Dr. W. Van Fleet. Double blush, 
large, very vigorous grower, with 
dark, glossy foliage. 

Leuchstern. Single, deep pink out- 
side, with white center. 

Bess Lovett. Deep rose, almost crim- 
son at first, large, double, vigorous. 
Climbing American Beauty. Not 
quite as dark or clear a color as 
Bess Lovett, but otherwise compar- 
able to it. 

Christine Wright. Clear pink, double, 
excellen 


t. 
Alberic Barbier. Yellow buds, white 
flower, medium. 
Baroness von Ittersum. Almost single, 
large salmon flower, vigorous 


grower. 
Polyantha Grandiflora. White, single 
flowers of medium size. 
Gardenia. Deep yellow buds, open- 
ing white, flowers medium, foliage 
dark bronze and green, very hand- 
some in mass. 
Climbing Orleans. Deep pink, small 
single in masses, very showy. 
Longwood. Pink, semi-double, large 
flowered, good foliage, vigorous. 
American Pillar. Medium size, 
single, crimson flowers with white 
eye, excellent foliage, vigorous 
among the best. 
Silver Moon. Large, single, white, 
with showy yellow stamens, beau- 
tiful both in bud and flower, foliage 
very dark green, large and healthy, 
making a splendid background for 
the flowers, vine vigorous. 
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Alida Lovett. Large, double pink, 
on a good growing vine. 

Pompom. Small crimson, very double 
buttons. 


Hiawatha. Small single, scarlet 
with white eye, small, dark green, 
glossy leaves, moderate grower. 
Excelsa. Small, double scarlet flow- 
ers in great masses. 


Evangeline. Small single Apple- 
blossom pink flowers in great abun- 
dance. 

Minnehaha. Small, deep pink, very 
double fiowers, with small, green 
foliage, and a good grower. 


Among the climbing Roses are a 
number that bloom more or less con- 
tinuously during the season. 


Birdie Blye is the most persistent bloomer 
of these, but often fails to become much 
more than a bush. Deep rose color, large 
and double. Opened this year May 10. 

Climbing Hermosa. Another persistent 
bloomer, rose pink, medium size, very double. 
Opened first May 10. A moderate grower. 

Thalia or White Rambler. Small to medium 
white flowers borne constantly after the 
first bloom on May 14. Free growing. 

Trier. Small white flowers beginning May 
14. A free grower. 

Aglaia or yellow rambler. A medium sized, 
double Rose with yellow buds becoming 
white. Began blooming May 10. 

Alister Stella Gray or golden rambler. A 
medium sized, double Rose, with deep yeliow 
buds becoming cream and often white. 
Began blooming May 31. 


Other ever-blooming Roses are of the 
hybrid tea type, with a mass of early 
bloom and scattered flowers the balance 
of the season. Most of them of a 
quality suitable for cutting. Foliage 
large but not as abundant as on many 
climbers. 


Paul’s Scarlet Climber, when in bloom, is 
the most showy plant in the Garden. Large, 
scarlet, almost double. Was a mass of color 
for three weeks. Began blooming May 10. 

Gruss an Teplitz. Not quite as fiery as 
Paul’s Scarlet Climber, but nearly the same 
color, somewhat smaller. Began blooming 
May 18. ; 

Lion. More of an orange cast to the 
flowers than Paul’s Scariet Climber. Not so 
floriferous, and first bloom over more quickly 
Began blooming May 7. 

Sheila Wilson. A large, single Rose with 
an unusual combination of yellow and red 
tones. Began blooming May 10. 

Climbing Mme. Caroline Testout. Large, 
double pink. Began blooming May 10. 

Climbing Lady Ashton. A large, double 
pink, especially attractive. Began blooming 
May 23. 


The Weather 


Not in our experience have such 
unusual Weather conditions prevailed 
in Northern New York as have been 


experienced this summer. Followin 

a very early opening of spring, muc 

cool and dry weather was experienced 
until about the second week of June. 
Then began the longest spell of high 
temperature ever experienced in this 
section. Not only were the days hot, 
but the nights were also warm, rang- 
ing from 70° to 76°, and with a day 
temperature of from 85° to 99°. There 
was little rainfall and crops suffered 
severely. Flowers that commonly 
are in bloom for a month or more, 
gave barely two weeks of open bloom. 
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Second Annual Exhibition of The New England Gladiolus Society and the Regular 
Annual Exhibition of The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


E SECOND annual exhibition 
of The New England Gladiolus 
Society, formerly The Massachu- 
setts Gladiolus Society, will be 

held in connection with the regular 
annual Gladiolus exhibition of The 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
on Saturday and Sunday, August 13 
and 14, 1921. "Cesien of the pone schedule 
may be had = Mg | Robert R. 
Walker, Secre eld, Mass., 
or of The ve Horticultural 
Society by addressing William P. Rich, 
Secre Massachusetts Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 

We print below the schedule of the 
two prize lists as issued by The New 
England Gladiolus Society, omitting 
rules and regulations. 


SCHEDULE OF PRIZES 
OPEN TO ALL 
By Charles F. Fairbanks, Lexington 


First Second Third 
No. Prize Prize Prize 


$1 
1 
1 





‘ on 
vase, 6 spikes, 1 variety, 
Scarlet 





PRIMULINUS HYBRIDS 
4-1 1 vase, | 6 spikes, 1 variety, 





ac a5 — 1 variety, 


7—1 vase, 6 spikes, 1 variety, 
A. O. C. 





SPECIALS 


By David Tyndall, Brockton 
-~ Collection, wt: rz. 


Silver Medal to Ist. Bronze Medal to 2nd. 


By Jos. Breck & Sons, Inc., Boston 
1 bem po eye _ 3 
distinct ~~ & the Holland variety 
of this name) 
By C. W. Brown, Ashland 


10—3 vases, 3 spikes each, 3 
named varieties, Lavender or 
Blue 5 3 


By Robert Hutcheon, Stoughton 


11-3 a B 3 spikes och. F 
icate 

Shades A, - ¥ — in 
——. Lavender, Pink or 





By John Zeestraten, E. Bridgewater 
12—3 vases, 3 spikes each, 3 
named varieties, White... 5 3 
By J. K. Alexander, E. Bridgewater 
13—3 vases, 3 spikes each, 3 
named yarieties, Pink, with 
blotch or other conspicuous 
markin, 
By Eugene N. Fischer, Jamaica Plain 
14-1 vase, 6 spikes, H. C. Goehl 5 3 
By S. E. Spencer, Woburn 
15—1 vase, 3 spikes, Mrs. Fred’k 
C. Peters 


By Robt. R. Walker, Mansfield 
16—1 vase, 6 spikes, Prince 7. 
Wales 3 


By Arthur Hans, eis 
17—1 vase, 12 spikes, America... 5 3 
By Thomas Cogger, Melrose 
18—1 vase, 6 spikes, Miss Helen 
Franklin 


By Jelle Roos, Concord 

19—1 vase, 3 spikes, White Beauty 5 3 2 
By Jelle Roos, Concord 

20—1 vase, 6 spikes, Mr. Mark... 5 3 2 


By E. S. Everett, Winchester 
21—6 vases, 2. sees each, 6 
named vari 5 3 
By Penn The Florist, Boston 
22—1 vase, 12 spikes, 1 named 
variety, Dark Crimson.... Cut Glass Basket 
By Carter’s Tested Seeds, Inc., Boston 
23—6 vases, 6 spikes each, 6 
named varieties 3 
By Dr. S. Irving Moody, Brockton 


24—6 vases, 3 spikes each, 6 
named varieties, Primulinus 
Hybrids 5 3 


By H. E. Meader, Dover, N. H. 
25—1 vase, 6 spikes, Myrtle 3 
By Richard Diener Co., Kentfield, Cal. 


26—Best spike Mrs. Mary Stearns Burke__........ 

27—Best spike Mrs. H. E. Bothin......... . 

a ae spike Thos. T. Ke 
—Best spike Anna Eberius 


BR. R. - Bag een tg Co., Painesville, Ohio 


..12 bulbs of that variety 
12 bulbs of that variety 
.-12 bulbs of that variety 
..12 bulbs of that variety 
By Mrs. M. B. Hawks, Bennington, Vt. 
34—1 vase, 10 spikes, 10 rare 
ieti $3 $2 


By Mrs. M. B. Hawks, Bennington, Vt. 
35— ae 10 spikes, 10 varieties 


36—Best Table Decoration, any 
foliage may be used... 
First Prize, Silver Medal ; Second Prize, Bronze 
Medal. (Open also to Florists). 


By F. H. Goodwin, Melrose 

37—1 vase, 6 spikes Europa 2 

By B. F. Tracy, Inc., Wenham, Mass. 
38—1 Basket Tracy’s Dawn, (not 

over 25 oa any other 

foliage). ...Cut Glass Vase, value $10.00 

By A. E. Kunderd, Goshen, Ind. 

39—Largest and Best Collection 

——. Varieties 


Prize, $25 in Bulbs; 2nd, $15 in Bulbs; 3rd, 
$10; in Bulbs. 

The second largest collection to receive the highest 
award, if at least two-thirds as large as the largest 
collection, and of much better quality. 
40—Best Spike of any Kunderd Variety. _.$5 in Bulbs 

The winners may select the bulbs from anything 
bo ty in our catalogue, excepting Crinkles and Giant 


3 2 


AMATEUR PRIZES 
(Open only to Amateurs growing less than 2000 bulbs) 
By A. L. Stephen, Waban 
41--10 © vee, 3 1 ie each, 10 


5 2 
(2—Svaeen, lapis cach, 6 named 3 


2 1 
(Must have different varieties to compete in both of 
the above classes) 


43—1 vase. 3 spikes, 1 named 
variety, Pink 1 


SPECIALS 
(Open to all Amateurs) 
By R. & J. Farquhar & Co., Boston 


44—1 vase, 10 spikes, 1 or more 
varieties, imulinus ly- 
= arranged for effect, any . 3 


By Thos. M. Proctor, Wrentham 


45—1 vase, 6 spikes, 1 or more va- 
rieties, Light Red or Scarlet 3 2 


By Thomas Cogger, Melrose 
ao“ 1 vase, 3 spikes, Miss Helen : 
By Herbert W. Hayes, Waban 


47--1 vase, 6 spikes, 1 or more va- 
rieties, a for eff 
any foliage 





By Thos. J. Gray & Co., Boston 
48—1 vase, 10 spikes, 2 varieties, 
arranged for effect, any 
foliage 5 3 


By L. S. Knechtel, Athol 
49—1 vase, 3 spikes, or eect ant 


srranget for ‘ect—any 
foliage .. psiduandins oe of ; ae variety 
1 


50--1 vase, 3 spikes, Mrs. Dr. 
Norton, arranged for effect— 
any y foliage 

--] spikes, Crimson 
Glow, arranged for effect— 
~~ foliage — yr, 

1 spi es, 2 

Noordwijk, arranged for 
effect—any foliage 


OPEN TO ALL 


The following prizes are offered by The 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society and 
appear in their schedule: 

; First Second 


. 10 
10 


~ 10 
232— yikes, 1 variety, A 10 
233- hy vase, es spikes, any ASS 


10 
234-1 vase, 25 spikes, any Primulinus 
Hybrid _ . 10 
237-1 vase, 6 spikes, 1 variety, White. 
238—1 vase, 6 spikes, 1 vaste. Red 4 
239—1 vase, 6 spikes. 1 variety, Dark 
Crimson 


240--1 vase, 6 spikes, | variety, Pink 
241—1 vase, 6 spikes, i variety, Yellow. 
—_ —* 6 spikes, 1 variety, Lavender 


se vase, se, 6 apes i wari y, A. O. C. 


ariety, any 
‘lonite By brid__. 
245—1 vase, 6 spikes, 1 variety, Primu- 
linus Hybr 
FS tera ee 
Spikes must have different varieties) 
235--Best collection of named varieties 50 23 
236--Best collection, 25 named varieties, 
not more than 3 spikes in a vase 20 10 
251 = a 1 spike each, 12 named 
3 


53-25 sp ra ty “artisti r 
te be farmhed bythe 
254- i 4 Most Artistic 


covering not more than 300 sq. feet, 
any ea material heme “Oe 
used____. . 50 


yw NM NN WRN KReH oO om anew wR 


Charles Fr Fairbanks’ Special Prizes 
-Best seedling vari color White l spike, pre 

lominating colo . . 0 
Best seedling — 5 spike, pre- - 


dominating co 
3est seedling A 
lominating color 
Best 





y 
lominating A Lav 
FOR AMATEURS ONLY 


250—1 vase, 3 spikes, 1 variety, A. 
252—1 vase, 10 spikes, 1 variety 


Gladiolus fanciers will surely have a 
great treat in the show which will be 
staged by The New England Gladiolus 
Society and The Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, as per above prize list, 
and in The American Gladiolus Society 
schedule on the following pages. In no 
eg year have any such prize offers 

q+ up for competition, and we 
ee a very large entry at both 
these shows. It is hoped that weather 
conditions will be such as to give the 
finest display of bloom ever staged, 
but so far conditions have not been 
favorable. 
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Schedule of the Twelfth Annual Exhibition of The American Gladiolus Society 
to be held at St. Thomas, Ontario 


HE TWELFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION and Regular 
Meeting of the Association will be held in Alma College, 
at St. Thomas, Ont., August 24 and 25, 1921. 
This Gladiolus show, weather conditions 
ting, will doubtless be the most complete show of 
that was ever staged. 

Under the auspices of the St. Thomas Horticultural 
Society, under the efficient directorship of President Bennett, 
preparations have been made for this show which surpass 
any previous effort. 

The prize list, which we print below, is also doubtless the 
most complete and valuable ever offered for a display of 
Gladiolus bloom in all its color combinations and variations. 


NOTE ON GOVERNMENT INSPECTION AND 
QUARANTINE 


The Canadian Department of Agriculture, Entomological Branch, indicate 
some restrictions against the Spostation of Gladiolus cut flowers on account of the 
European Corn borer, and shippers of stock from — fol counties in the 
states indicated, should secure special permissi Address Federal Horti- 
cultural Board, Washington, D C. I understand that only the counties in the 
states mentioned are quarantined against the Corn borer, and that only in such 
locations it is necessary to secure permission and m before shipping. 


Massachusetts : Barastabie. Bristol, Essex, Middlesex, Norfolk, Plymouth 


‘olk counties. 
New Hampshire: 
New York: 


rmit- 
ladioli 





Rockingham county. 
Albany. Fulton, Montgomery, Rensselaer, Saratoga, Schenec- 
y, e, Cattaraugus, Chautauqua, Erie and Niagara 
counties. 
Pennsylvania: [Erie county. 


SHIPPING DIRECTIONS 


U. S. exhibitors will not have to pay the customary duty on cut 
flowers on Gladiolus bloom intended for this show. Dr. Bennett, o 
the St. Thomas Horticultural Society, has made arrangements with the 
Canadian Customs Department for free entry of all exhibits at the 
following frontier rts: Niagara Falls, (Ont.), Bridgeburg, Port Hu- 
ron, Windsor and Port Stanley. 

Flowers for this exhibition should be plainly marked as follows: 
“Flowers for exhibition, Gladiolus show, Alma College, St. Thomas, 


Ont.” 
NOTICE 


Exhibitors are urged to assist the management by 
making entries early. Entries should be in the secretary’s 
hands by Saturday, August 20. Entries may be accepted 
after this date, but the secretary will positively not assume 
responsibility for accuracy of entries in the judges’ books 
after this date. 

MADISON Cooper, Acting Sec’y, 
Calcium, N.Y. 


SCHEDULE OF PRIZES 
OPEN CLASS 





First Second 
Given by the CITY OF ST. THOMAS, Ontario. 
For the best collection, 20 varieties, 20 
vases, three spikes each, named. 
No. 1—First prize, cut glass flower vase, 
value 
Second prize, cut glass flower vase, value 
Third prize, cut glass flower vase, vaiue 
Given by THE JOHN CONNON CO., Hamilton, 
Ontario. 


No. 2—Best twelve varicties, 
each, in twelve vases 
Given by the TALBOT SHOE COMPANY, Lrtp., 

t. Thomas, Ont. 
No. 3—For the best collection of six yellow 
varieties, six vases, one spike each_-_-_-_ 
Given by ST. THOMAS HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY, St. Thomas, Ont. 
No. 4—For the best collection of white va- 


rieties, three spikes each. First prize, 
a Medal. Second prize, Bronze 


one spike 


Given by JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc., Flower- 
field, L. I, N.Y. 


No. 5—For the best collection of pink or 
blush varieties, three spikes each, 
na 

Given by TAIT BROS., CO., Brunswick, Ga. 

No. 6—Best collection of yellow varieties ; 

‘three spikes each, named 
Given by ST. THOMAS, TIMES-JOURNAL, 
St. Thomas, Ont. 


No. 7—For the best collection of crimson 
or red, three spikes each, named 


Given by the KIWANIS CLUB, St. 
Ontario. 

No. 8—Best collection of blue, purple or 

lavender varieties, three spikes each.--. 


Given by COURT ST. THOMAS, No. 217, Ca- 
nadian Order of Foresters, St. Thomas, 
Ontario. 

No. 9—For the best collection of any other 
colors than specified above, three spikes 
each, named 

No. 10—Collections Nos. 4 to 9 inclusive, 

rovided the same exhibitor shows not 

ess than twenty-five varieties, will be 
judged for Best Collection. 

American Gladiolus Society’s Medals. 
First prize, Silver Medal. Second prize, 
Bronze Medal. 

No. 11—Best seediing Gladiolus never be- 
fore exhibited. American Gladiolus So- 
ciety’s Medals. First prize, Silver Medal. 
Second prize, Bronze Medal. 

Given by H. E. MEADER, Dover, N. H. 

No. 12—For the best six spikes of Lily- 
whit 

Given by W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

No. 13—For the finest vase of Gladiolus 
bloom, one variety, five spikes. 

First , silver trophy cup, valued at 
Second prize, goods to the value of-_--_-. 
Third prize, goods to the value of 

Goods to be selected from donor’s 
catalogue. 


Given by WILLIS E. FRYER, Mantorville, 
Minn 


Thomas, 


No. 14—For the best vase, six spikes pink, 
one variety. Iris from donor’s new Iris 
catalogue as follows 

Given by C. ZEESTRATEN, Bemus Point, N.Y. 

No. 15—For the best artistically arranged 
display of 25 spikes of Primulinus Hy- 
brids, using any foliage, staging or dec- 
oration. No award to be made for or- 
dinary staging without regard to artis- 
tic combination and arrangement 

Given by G. D. BLACK & SON, Albert Lea, 
Minn. 


No. 16—For the best vase, 10 spikes yellow, 
one variety, named. Stock from donor’s 
catalogue as follows 


Given by M. F. & C. C. WRIGHT, Sturgis, 
Mich. 


No. 17-—For the best three spikes of Louise 
Given po DIENER CO., Kentfield, 


No. 18—For the best display of Diener’s 
Hybrids, mixed 


No. 19—For the best three spikes of Anna 
Eberius 


No. 20—For the best three spikes Diener’s 
American Beauty 


No. 21—For the best three spikes Jack Lon- 
don 


No. For the best three spikes Mrs. M. 
S. Burke 


Given by UNITED BULB CO., Mount Clemens, 
Mich. 


No. 25—For the best three vases, three 

blue varieties, three spikes to the vase 
Given by A. E. KUNDERD, Goshen, Ind. 

No. 26—Best display of Kunderd’s Primul- 
inus Hybrids; not less than ten varie- 
ties, three spikes each, one variety in a 
vase. Stock from 1921 catalogue with 
the exceptions noted at the bottom of 
list, as follows 
. 27—Best three spikes Kunderdi Glory. 

No. 28—Best three spikes Purple Glory-.- 
. 29—Best three spikes White Glory---- 

No. 30—Best three spikes Orange Glory--- 

No. 31—Best three spikes Pride of Goshen 

No. 32—Best three spikes Rose Glory 

er 33—Best three spikes Mrs. F. Pendle- 

ton 

No. 34—Best three spikes Lilywhite 

No. 35—Best three spikes Youell’s Favorite 


First 
7.00 


Second 


5.00 
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No. 36—Best three spikes Myrtle -..-. .--- 
No. 37—Best three spikes Alice Tiplady -- 
No. 38—Best three spikes Summer Beauty 
No. 39—Best three spikes Sweet Orra -_-- 
No. 40—Best three spikes Splendorra -.-. 
No. 41—Best three spikes Roanoke ---.- -- 
No. 42—Best three spikes Fair Columbian 
=, 43—Best three spikes Mrs. G. W.Moul- 


No. 44—Best spike Mrs. A. E. Kunderd--- 
No. 45—Best spike E. J. Shaylor.._-.---- 
No. 46—Best spike Mary Pickford -_.-.--- 
No. 47—Best spike Anthony B. Kunderd-_- 
No. 48—Best spike Byron L. Smith---.-.-- 
No. 49—Best spike Gold Drop -.-.....-..--- 
No. 50—Best spike Salmon Plume ------- 
No. 51—Best spike Snow Glory -.-..-.-...--- 
No. 52——Best spike Eikhart .......... -.-- 


Varieties of which stocks are in small 
supply, like Marie Kunderd, Crinkles 
and Giant Myrtle and perhaps a few 
others, are excepted from ie above 
prize offers of stock. 


Given by A. H. AUSTIN CO., Wayland, Ohio. 
No. 53—For the best display of the Austin 
originations. First prize, cash $5.00. 
Second prize, Bronze Medal. 
Given by A. L. STEPHEN, Waban, Mass. 
No. 54—For the best three spikes of a yel- 
low variety, in one vase.......-..--...-. 


Given by JOHN H. McKIBBIN, Goshen, Ind. 
No. 55—For the best ten spikes red or 
crimson, one variety. bs of the va- 
riety Dorothy McKibbin to the following 
amounts 


Given os”. HOPMAN & SONS, Hillegom, 
C) 


Fock <o" the best 25 spikes Le Marechal 


No. 58—For the best 12 spikes Pink Per- 
DE ciccnkvnsvéceakethbttcaanteen 


Given by the ONTARIO HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 
No. 59—For the best ten varieties, five 
Rory each. Silver candelabra, value 


Given by JOHN J. PROUTY, Baldwinsville, 
No. 60—For the best new seedling never 
before exhibited. Any color........-..- 


Given by JOE COLEMAN, Ravenna, Ohio. 
No. 61—For the best spike Sheila--......- 


Given by DECORAH GLADIOLUS GARDENS, 
Decorah, Iowa. 


No. 62—For the best three spikes white, 
named 


Given by TAIT BROS. CO., Brunswick, Ga. 


No. 63—For the best three vases, yellow 
varieties, three spikes each.........-.- 


Given by A. W. GRAHAM, St. Thomas, Ont. 
No. 64—For the best six spikes of Gladi- 
olus bloom. Six different varieties in 
one vase. (This prize to be competed 
for by Canadian growers only) -.--...-- 


Given av = M. BARRETT & SON, Cranbury, 


No. 65—For the best spike of Pink Won- 
der, origina by J. A. Kemp, Little 
ih iain nd one nennambtielishiie nici 


Given by J. C. CROMBIE, St. Thomas, Ont. 
No. 66—For the most artistic display of 
Gladioli in combination with other 
plants and flowers, or foliage. Gladioli 
to predominate, and the arrangement to 
be for artistic effect. No prize to be 
awarded for ordinary staging-........-- 


Given by THE AMERICAN GLADIOLUS SO- 
CIETY 


No. 67—For the best display of Gladiolus 
bloom by any horticultural or floral 
club. First ovine, Cash $10.00 and the 
Society’s Silver Medal. 

Cash $5.00 and the Society’s Bronze 
Medal. Third prize, Cash $5.00. 


om, by VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, Chicage, 
No. 68—For the best 12 spikes unnamed 
new white seedling. The Vaughan’s 
Seed Store Medals as follows: 
First prize, Silver Medal. Second prize, 
Bronze Medal. 


First 


3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
5.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


5.00 


5.00 


12.00 
5.00 
5.00 


5.00 


3.00 


5.00 


5.00 


5.00 


2.50 


10.00 


2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 


2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
3.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 


3.00 


3.00 


8.00 
3.00 
3.00 


2.00 


3.00 


3.00 


1.50 


5.00 


Third 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
2.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


2.00 


5.00 
2.00 
2.00 


1.00 


1.00 
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Second 


Given by P. VOS & SON, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
No. 69—For the best spike of Maine------- 


First 


15.00 


NON-COMMERCIAL CLASS 


Given by C. H. HEPINSTALL & SONS, 
St. Thomas, Ont. 
No. 100—For the best collectior ten named 
varieties, three spikes each, named. 
First prize, cut glass vase, value-_-.-_-- 
— by American Gladiolus Society, 
Gl iietiintdebtbdebedaetmecenocscooes 


Given by S. FRANK WOOD, Pres’t., London 
Horticultural Society, London, Ont. _ 

No. 101—For the best collection five named 

varieties, three spikes each_.......--. 


Given by G. D. BLACK & SON, Albert Lea, 
Minn. 


No. 102—For the best collection of ten 
named varieties, one spike each. Stock 
—_, donor’s catalogue to the amount 
GUD n.dickies scekohsehtebsnactianhedees 


Given by the TORONTO HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY, Toronto, Ont. 
No. 103—For the best three named varie- 
ties, pink, three spikes each. First, 
Silver Medal. Second, Bronze Medal. 


Given by A. H. AUSTIN CO., Wayland, Ohio. 


No. 104—Best six spikes, one each of six 
GS EE ikisébheccens cacncncace 


Given by JOHN H. McKIBBIN, aon. Ind. 
No. 105—For the best six spikes white, one 
variety, named. Bulbs of the variety 
Butterfly to the following amounts -.--- 


Given by JOHN B. HUMPHREY, Pataskala, O. 
No. 106—For the best six spikes yellow, 
one or more varietics named. First, 
bulbs of Golden Measure to the amount 
of $5. Second, bulbs of Mme. Mou- 
net-Sully to the amount of $3.00. Third, 
bulbs of Mme. Mounet-Sully to the 
amount of $2.00. 


Given by ORCHADOTTE NURSERIES, West 
Point, " 
No. 107—For the best six spikes pink or 
blush, one variety, named. Stock from 
GED Gibhc rn cttcemimencnnn 


Given by WILLIS E. FRYER, Mantorville, 
Minn. 


No. 108—-For the best six spikes crimson 
or red, one variety, na . Stock from 
donor’s catalogue as follows _-.......-.- 


Given a ERIE IRON WORKS, L1tp., 
. Thomas, Ont. 

eal orn the best six spikes, blue, 
purple, lavender or mauve, one variety, 
named. First prize, garden wheelbar- 
row, value $6.00. Second prize, ladies’ 
set garden toois, value $3.00. (Above 
may be competed for by residents of St. 
Thomas and immediate vicinity only). 


Given by J. A. KEMP, Little Silver, N. J. 


No. 110—For the best three spikes yellow, 
eee 


Given by ORCHADOTTE NURSERIES, West 
Point, Pa. 

No. 111—For the best three spikes, pink or 

blush, one variety, named. Stock from 

Ge GES Subemecsocccescestcs 


Given by J. F. MUNSELL, Ashtabula, Ohio. 


No. 112—For the best three spikes of a red 
GHEE  bcdbhentccctdsndassneemcaneecns 


Given by MICHELL’S SEED HOUSE, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

No. 113—For the largest and best display 
of Gladiolus bloom. First, the Michell 
Silver Medal. Second, the Michell Bronze 
Medal. Third, merchandise from cata- 
logue to the amount of $5.00. 


Given by MRS. HERBERT HARDE, Editor, 
New York, N.Y. 

No. 114—For the best ten spikes; 10 separ- 
ate varieties; arranged artistically in 
two vases. A set of the monthly publi- 
cation “Our Garden Journal,” in a spe- 
cial box, value $8.00. (To be competed 
for by women only). 


Given by SKINNER IRRIGATION CO., Troy, O. 


No. 115—For the most comprehensive dis- 
play of fine Gladiolus bloom. Quality 
of bloom and merit and rarity of va- 
rieties to be considered in preference to 
number of varieties and by rd of 
bloom. First prize, one 75-foot Line of 


Skinner Irrigation System (value 
$34.60). Second prize, one 50-foot Line 
of Skinner Irrigation 
$23.75). 


System, (value 
(Continued on page 165) 


$10.00 


5.00 


3.00 


5.00 


3.50 


5.00 


Second 


10.00 


3.00 


3.00 


2.00 


3.00 
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Third 


2.00 


1.00 


2.00 









ODDS AND ENDS 


By R. S. STURTEVANT 











Just Off the Flat 


How broad, I wonder, is the ap 
of the garden with a bit of mound or 
slope, of wall or hollow, to lift it out 
of the common run? To me such an 
irregularity of topography in the gar- 
den site is a heaven sent opportunity 
for interest of development. An op- 
portunity, however, which need not be 
lacking from the flattest site, for what 
could simpler in a small way than 
the redistribution of some soil. We take 
it for granted that the flower bed shall 
be dug to a depth of eighteen inches, or 
two feet, in its ——., We do not 
hesitate to haul away rubbish, or haul 
in enrichment, and yet how rarely do 
we think of introducing a sunken path, 
or panel, a raised terrace, or platform 
for a seat. The labor is not excessive 
and the result may often prove dis- 
tinctive. Sitio é 

There is a pleasure in going up into 
the high places, in broad outlooks. 
But there is pleasure also in going 
down into the protected valley, or 
shaded glade; and as the soul of a 
garden is its seclusion, so to go down 
into it even though we take but a single 
step brings into play unconsciously an 
army of pleasurable associations, some 
instinctive, others purely the result of 
training. yes 

I shall not go into the complications 

of formally constructed steps and re- 
taining walls which may entail skill 
and expense in construction, but there 
are infinite possibilities at hand for the 
beginner in the treatment of banks 
and planted steps and low walls. 

In the moist climate of England, 
lanted v. ills prove one of the most 
ascinating parts of the garden. Here 

in America this use is, however, greatly 
restricted by our dry, hot summers, 
but with care in construction and in 
the selection of plant material, wails 
two to twoand a half feet in height form 
ideal sites for many of the creeping 
plants. . Theoretically, any use of stone 
demands a well-drained foundation to 
prevent displacement by frost. Prac- 
tically, however, this depends upon 
local conditions of soil, or weather, 
and here in Massachusetts with both 
light gravel and heavy loam, I have 
found that steps and low walls laid ab- 
solutely without provision for founda- 
tion have proved most satisfactory. In 
laying the steps or pavement the earth 
has been thoroughly tamped and 
firmed, the stones well imbedded in 
loam and when possible the plants built 
in to allow their roots good foothold, 
although gi may easily be in- 
troduced later. For both these pur- 

we must select reasonably fiat- 
sided stones and if those for steps 
present over a square ft. of area and a 
greater thickness than the height of 


the step, they are less likely to tilt 
when used. 

The dry wall demands very firm set- 
ting of both soil and stone, and plant- 
ing during construction is practically 


> 
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for the best results. Imbed 


nec 
the first line of stones, preferably the 
igger ones, and each with its upper 


ace tilting in to the bank, then comes 
half inch layer of sifted loam and 
occasional plants, and each successive 
line of rock is set a trifle back so that 
the wall, instead of being vertical, has 
a batter of about one and a half inches 
to a foot. The tilting of each rock 
into the bank is to catch and hold water, 
the firming of the soil to prevent settling 
are both all important, and you will 
find it no easy job to introduce new 
plants into the crevices, and, by the 
way, trying to fill the interstices and 
to plant an old dry wall is well-nigh 
impossible. 

And now for a location where a bit 
of planted wall may prove attractive. 
It may grace the terrace that divides 
house from garden ; may edge a sunken 
pool or panel of grass; or, if not too 
conspicuous in its outline, may form a 
slightly raised platform from which a 
pleasant seat gives outlook over the 
—. Often where the grading has 
eft the soil mounded up about an old 
tree, a low retaining wall may prove 
worthwhile, a wide path or even a 
driveway may be so edged, and I know 
of one lot that rose too abruptly from 
the street, whose low wall is bright 
with flowers every spring. Very rp 
however, except perhaps in a real rock- 
garden, does an isolated island of 
planted wall seem appropriate, even 
though it be a base for a sun-dial, 
unless it be a mere platform approached 
by a step or two. In many cases its 
use seems wholly forced and unnatural, 
whereas, for i y~ effect, either ‘steps 
or walls should have a raison d'etre, 
and if a mere inequality of the ground 
is the excuse for their use, they should 
merge into planting rather than be 
mere units in an open lawn. 

And now for the question of plants; 
what will do well and what will look 
well? In this last case it is really a 
matter of not doing too much or using 
too many plants, for a pavement clut- 
tered with large growers loses all value 
as a walk, and a wall swathed in 
greenery becomes a mere bank; in 
both cases the stones should be con- 
sidered as a background for flowers, 
not as a mere support, of no beauty in 
itself. 

In general we must consider the 
question of sun or shade, the exposure, 
north, east, south, or west, but particu- 
larly the amount of moisture available 
throughout the year. For the most 
part, we select low growers, though 
nothing is lovelier than some of the 
Campanulas, the delicacy of C. rotundi- 
folia or the stateliness of C. persiciifolia, 
and, if there is choice in the matter, 
select tap-rooted rather than surface- 
rooting species, and, in planting, don’t 
forget that the level at top and bottom 
of the wall will be part of the picture. 
Here the sub-shrubs, like Rosa spinosis- 
sima, Potentilla Veitchii, a miniature 
white Rose in effect, the Helianthe- 
mums, certain Artemesias, and such 
herbs as Lavender, Hyssop, and Rose- 
mary (if hardy), all have a place. Thy- 
mus, in its varieties, is lovely in the wall 
itself, in association with many of the 


bi 
su 
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pinks, with Arabis, and low Phlox, 
though these last two areusually so ram- 
~ as to outrun their delicate neigh- 
rs. In fact, I have seen walls entirely 
hidden by great masses of the Phlox 
subulata in white and lavender and 
crude pink, colorful in early spring and 
not a bad unbroken green almost 
ag the winter. The gray of 
Dianthus plumarius is always delight- 
ful, and if it be given almost pure 
ravel to live in, it is charmingly 
warfed and hoary; Stachys lanata is 
another y, but wooly, and Dusty 
Miller will droop a yard. For open 
sun and dry sites, we must depend 
almost entirely on Sedums and Semper- 
vivums, some brilliant green, others 
gray, or touched with red, and I hope 
you will use the webbed Sempervivum 
arachnoideum. As your interest grows 
ou will find a host of diminutives to 
introduce. 

The smaller the wall the smaller 
should be your plants, and in planting 
the crevices in paving there are few so 
flat in growth that one steps on them 
rather than dodging them. Of these 
few, the gray Ly lanuginosus is 
my favorite, but I have also a dainty 
mint, Mentha Requieni, Herniaria gla- 
bra, and Veronica repens whose tiny 
blossoms look as though shed from 
some taller neighbor. Here also I like 
the little Spleenwort, Asplenium tri- 
chomanes and the spreading lowness 
of Dianthus deltoides or Saponaria 
© oides. 

here is a nicety about such plan- 
ning, such a need for careful selection 
that I know of no other type of plant- 
ing that gives more pleasure per square 
fnot of success to the amateur gar- 
dener. 
R. S. STURTEVANT, M. L. A. 





The American Rose Society 











ANNOUNCEMENT CONCERNING THE 
DISSEMINATION OF THE 
VAN FLEET ROSE 


At the meeting of the Executive Committee of The 
American Rose Society, held in Washington, D. C., 
en on Ist, it was decided that the Van Fleet Rose— 
W C 124—which is to be called Mary Wallace, should 
be the first to be disseminated under the cooperative 
agreement between the rtment of iculture 
and The American Rose iety and cooperating 
Murserymen. At that time it was believed to be feasible 
t» supply bud wood from the mother plants this sum- 
mer to the various nurserymen. en this plan was 
announced, however, it was brought to the attention 
ef The American Rose Society that this scheme might 
work hardships upon nurserymen who lived at a great 
distance from Washington. Therefore, after con- 
sultation with the directors and with the Department 
af ulture, it was decided that this plan would be 
abandoned and that no nurseryman would receive 
propagating material before next year, the exact 
time to be announced later. 

This notice is, therefore, sent out to inform all 
Murserymen who are interested, of the change of 
plan, and the notice sent out that no application 
would be considered after July Ist, is void, and the 
secretary is still open to receive applications. Due 
motice of the date which application must be filed 
will be sent out to the trade papers and all Nursery- 
men who have signified their interest, when further 
details are completed. 





Joun C. WISTER, 
retary 


The Gladiolus variety, Le Marechal 
Foch, in spite of its widely expanded 
petals, stood the hot winds and heat of 
July 1921, which ruined many of the 
best varieties, equal to any Gladiolus 
in the Editor’s garden 
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Garden Notes on Gladioli 


BY CHAS. E. F. GERSDORFF 
[District of Columbia] 


ParT IV 


[Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


F THE MANY VARIETIES de- 
scribed herein, compiled from 
tests made during my fourth 
season, most of them will be 
noted as of later introduction than 
many before described and classified. 
Many of these are aap amon 
your favorites, and some which appe 
most to me are possibly less attractive 


to 

ton in this fourth season of testing, 
a weeding out of less desirable varieties 
has been found necessary, though the 

















Afterglow (Christy). Photo h f Wilbur A. 
Christy, Warren, Ohio. (XXX). 


preponderance of the really good ones 
is notable. 


DESCRIPTION OF VARIETIES 

Afterglow (Christy). White with a greenish 
tinge, upper petals rosy carmine, 
lower petals bearing deep blood red blotches 
which are bordered with pale sulphur-yellow. 
Not a very clear white, yet has merit in dis- 
tinctiveness, form and substance. Season 
average. Spike strong, but slender, often 
crooked but graceful, 40 in.; 8 to 16 blooms, 
fairly compact, four open, size 34 in., wide 
open Lily form, ae reflexing, lower petals 
narrower than good substance ; 
pepe 4to6 om! Prolific in production 
of cormels. Planted 5-5 and bloomed 7-23, 
requiring 79 days. (XXX). Illustrated on 


page. 
America (Originator in doubt, claimed by 


Banning, Groff and Christy ; * introduced by 
Childs). Syn. Reuben H. Warder (Banning).* 
Delicate lavender-pink, lower petals blotched 
lilac, with throat markings of carmine. A 
fine old variety. Season average. Spike 
strong, 24 to 32 in.; 9 to 14 blooms, compact, 
three to five open, size 34 in. wide open 
round form, substance very good ; blooming 
7 to 11 days. Cormels prolific. Planted 5-5 
and _— _ bloomed a) on x us 
91 73 days respectively. (XXX jus- 
trated on pages 1, 52 and 63, Vol. I, THE 
MODERN GLADIOLUS hie: on page 160, 
Vol. IV, THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER. 

Attraction (Childs). Deep rose with white 
throat. Too dwarf and too few blooms to 
longer line up with the best. Season average. 

Spike strong, slender, 14 in.; 7 blooms, fairly 
compact, two open, 23 to 3 in., wide open, 
round, substance excellent; blooming saee 
Increase not noted. Planted 5-9 and bloomed 
7-31, requiring 87 days. (X). 

Berlima (Cowee). Upper petals salmon- 
pink, feathered cerise on edges, blending to 
pale flesh in throat, outside deeper, lower 
petals salmon pink, heavily feathered on 
edges with cerise, bases white to throat 
blotched bright carmine which is in turn 
striped crimson. Of beautiful and distinct 
coloring, but woefully weak in growth. Season 
average. Spike weak, and plant at times is 
sickly, spike always needing support, 24 in.; 
3 to 6 blooms, fairly compact, one open, 
size 4 in., wide open three upper 
petals large, and’ th the lower small, edges 
curled back, substance excellent, (which is 
remarkable on account of its weak ); 
blooming 4 to 8 days. Stem crooked. No 
increase noted. Planted 5-19 and bloomed 
8-2, requiring 75 days. An (F) variety on 
account of its poor growth. 

Black Beauty —, Lg the dupli- 
cate of Negerfurst in scarlet 
overlaid black-red AB and on extreme 
edges, velvety, lower petals blotched maroon 
on cream bases. average. A very 
good dark variety in its day. Season average. 
Spike strong, slender, 3 to 8 biooms, fairly 
com three open, size 2} in., wide open 
diamond form, excellent substance ; blooming 
4 to 8 days. Blooms from small corms. 
Increase not noted. Planted 5-3 and bloomed 
7-27, requiring 85 days. (XX). 

Black Pansy (Kunderd). Dark rich bril- 
liant red, shaded black-red, light came like 
marks in throat on lower petals. An 
improvement on Black Beauty. Season average. 
Spike strong, slender, 35 in.; 13 blooms, 
fairly separate, three open, size 3 in., wide 
open triangular and diamond form, very 
good substance; blooming 6 days. Increase 
not roted. Planted 5-1 and bloomed 7-18, 
requiring 78 days. (XXX). 

Bleriot (Bos). Clear salmon-red, throat 
white blotched rich red. Very good. Season 
average. Spike strong, stout, 55 in.; 20 to 
25 blooms, compact, many open, size 3 in, 
wide open, extra good substance ; blooming 
8 to 11 days. Increase not noted. Planted 
5-12 and bloomed 9-3, requiring 114 days. 


(Kunderd). Light violet-blue 
veined all over with a darker violet-blue. 
with dark blotch on lower petals to throat. 
A fine violet-blue variety. Season average. 
Spike strong, 36 in.; 20 blooms, fairly com- 
3} in, wide open 


petal slightly refiexing, very good substance ; 
blooming 9 days. Planted 5-20 and bloomed 
8-14, requiring 86 days. Used for production 


” times lightly splashed 
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of seed. Increase not noted. (XXXX). 
rated on this page. 
Bopeep (Childs). 


Illus- 


Orange-salmon, some- 

deeper near edges, 
blending to primrose-yellow on bases of 
lower petals to throat, marked with a feather 
of crimson. dwarf it is beautiful 
and distinct. Season average. Spike strong, 
22 in.; 15 blooms, compact, six open, size 4 
in., wide open Lily type, tips reflexing, very - 
good substance, blooming 7 days. Increase 
good. Planted 5-10 and bloomed 8-3, 
requiring 85 days. (XXXX), 

Bouquet d’Or (Stewart). Creamy yellow 
shaded on outside and inside with salmon- 
rose, lower petals deep cream-yellow or 
sulphur, blotched deep crimson. Very similar 

















tcc from 
to Niagara, poner is decidedly better. Season 
average. - nal — slender, 28 in.; 9 


Blue | (Kunderd). 
. E. Kunderd. 


blooms, compact, three open, size 2} in., 
triangular, shehtly hooded, fair substance ; 
blooming 3 days. Production of cormels 
fair to poor. Planted 5-18 and bloomed 7-25, 
requiring 68 days. (X). 

Cardinal (Childs). * Gvrarlet with penciled 
vermilion-scarlet blotches on lemon-yeilow 
bases of lower petals, throat lemon-yellow. 
Bright and showy. Season average. Spike 
strong, medium slender, 36 in.; 13 blooms, 


_ *In case of varieties (*) the data as to originator or 
introducer and synonyms wer obtained from Cornell 
Extension Bulletin 11, Gladiolus Studies III, Varieties 
of the Garden Gladiolus, by Alfred C. Hottes, pub- 





lished by Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y 
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fairly compact, three open, size 4 in., wide 
open iriangular, very good substance ; bloom- 
ing 7 days. Increase by cormels fairly good. 
Planted 5-16 and bloomed 9-18, requiring 
115 days. (XXX). Illustrated on page 59, 
Vol. Ill, THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER. 

Carmelite (Vilmorin-Andrieux). Salmon- 
rose softly shaded pale slate, giving a light 
brown effect, throat snow-white. A beautiful 
soft pastel shade. Season average. Spike 
strong, 38 in.; 17 blooms, compact, four 
open, size 3} in., wide open, fine form, very 
good substance, blooming 9 days. Increase 
not noted. Planted 5-11 and bloomed 8-9, 
requiring 90 days. (XKXX). 

Catherina (Velthuys). Light grayish blue, 
lower petals a little deeper, with brownish 
red blotches. A fine pale blue. Season 
average. Spike strong, 36 in.; 13 blooms, 
fairly compact, four open, size 34 in., wide 
open Lily type, tips reflexing, excellent sub- 
stance; blooming 8 days. Increase not 
noted. Planted 5-16 and bloomed 8-17, 
requiring 93 days. (XKXX). 

Cattleya (Austin). Soft lilac-rose, lower 
petals spotted white. Season average. Spike 
strong, 30 inu.; 12 blooms, separate, three 
open, size 2} in., wide open, fairly good sub- 
stance; blooming 6 days. Increase not 
noted. Planted 5-10 and bloomed 7-17, 
requiring 68 days. (XX). 

(Kunderd). Rich velvety dark 
blood red, lower petais shaded slightly darker, 
small white throat striped dark blood-red. 
One of the very best dark reds. Spike strong, 
stout, 30 to 40 in. ; 14 to 18 blooms, separate, 
three to four open, size 34 to 4} in, wide 
open triangular form, excellent substance; 
blooming 16 days. Planted 5-5 and bloomed 
8-4, requiring 91 days. Increase good. 

XXXX) 


( ; 

Cherokee (Originator not known). Delicate 
creamy pink, deeper outside, lower petals 
shading to creamy buff bases striped and 
stippled violet-red to deep in throat. A deli- 
cately and beautifully colored bloom. Season 
average. Spike strong, 35 in.; 12 to 18 
blooms, compact, many open, size 2} in., 
wide open ——— excellent substance ; 
blooming 6 to 9 days. Prolific in production 
of cormels. Planted 5-18 and bloomed 8-6, 
requiring 80 days. (XXXX). 

Chicago Salmon (Hoeg). (Registered with 
American Gladiclus Society as Decoration by 
Hoeg, renamed and introduced by Vaughan). 
Deep salmon-pink with suffusion of yellow 
in throat, edges slightly wavy. Clear color. 
Season average. Spike strong, 30 in.; 13 
blooms, fairly compact, several open, size 3 
in., wide open triangular, very good substance; 
blooming 8 days. Increase not noted. 
Planted 5-5 and bloomed 8-16, requiring 103 
days. (XXX). 

Chiffonette (Kunderd). American Beauty 
Rose-color. Color fine, plant too dwarf. 
Season average. Spike strong, stout, 18 in. ; 
10 blooms, compact, several open, size 3 in., 
wide open, spreading form, excellent sub- 
stance; blooming 9 days. Increase not noted. 
Planted 5-5 and bloomed 7-12, requiring 68 
days. (XXX). Probably its earliness has 
much to do with its dwarf habit. 

Christine Margaret Kelway (Kelway). Pale 
shell pink blending to pale yellow throat 
which is blotched light crimson. Dainty 
coloring. Season average. Spike strong, 
slender, 30 in.; 14 blooms, compact, four 
oper, size 3 in., wide open, good substance; 
blooming 6 days. Increase not noted. Planted 
x = bloomed 7-19, requiring 72 days. 

). 

Cinnamon Bear (Kunderd). Violet-red 
with a deeper throat. Ruffled. Season 
average. Spike strong, 12 in., 5 blooms from 
sma!’ corm, 30 in.; 14 blooms from large 
corm, fairly compact, several open, size 3 to 
34 in., wide open triangular, very good sub- 
stance; blooming 4 to12 days. Ai richly 
colored bloom. Prolific in production of 
cormels. Planted 5-5 and 5-10 (small and 
large corm respectively) and bloomed 7-17 
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and 7-20, requiring 73 and 71 days respec- 
tively. (XXX). 

Clear Eye (Kelway).* Brilliant scarlet with 
small clear white throat. An improvement 
on Mohonk (Childs). Season average. Spike 
strong, 48 in.; 16 blooms, fairly compact, 3 
to 4 open, size 4 im., wide open, excellent 
substance ; blooming 10 days. Increase not 
noted. Planted 5-8 and bloomed 8-20, 
requiring 104 days. (XXXX). ‘ 

Collette (Lemoine (?)). Very pale clea 
violet shading to lilac on edges, lower petals 
lined crimson-carmine. Dainty and beautiful. 
Season average. Spike strong, 44 in.; 18 
blooms, fairly compact, many open, size 4 in., 
wide open, excellent substance; blooming 9 
days. Increase not noted. Planted 5-11 and 
bloomed 8-16, requiring 97 days. (XXXX). 

Couronnement (Lemoine (?) ) Salmon-red 
blending paler toward throat, blotched car- 
mine-crimson with thin velvety white band 
in center. Distinct and fine. Season average. 
Spike strong, 48 in.; 16 blooms, fairly com- 
pact, many open, size 4 in., wide open flaring, 
broad petaled, excellent substance ; blooming 
10 days. Increase good. Planted 5-16 and 
bloomed 8-21, requiring 97 days. (XXXX). 

Cremilde (Cowee}.* Also written Cremilda. 
Pale flesh, with a few flecks of amaranth. 





Dawn (T:racy). Illustration 
furnished by B. Hammond 
Tracy, Imc. (XXXX). Will 
be described next menth. 
Season average. Spike strong, 30 in.; 11 
blooms, compact, four open, size 2} in., wide 
open Lily form, tips reflexing, good substance ; 
blooming 5 days. Imcrease not noted. Planted 
5-14 and bloomed 8-15, requiring 93 days. 


(XX). 

Crystal White (Baer). Pure white, cen- 
tral inferior. petal has small violet-crimson 
blotch, bases of petals deep in throat lined 
with violet-crimson, tips of petals lightly 
splashed delicate pinkish lavender. Spike 
strong, 22 in. in dry season, and 38 in. in an 
average season; 10 to 15 blooms, compact, 
many open, size 2} in. to 3 in, wide open 
triangular, excellent substance; blooming 5 
to 8days. In dry season planted 5-5 and 
bloomed 7-21, requiring 83 days, and in an 
average season planted 5-22 and bloomed 8~- 
5, requiring 75 days. Increase by cormels 
fair. (XX). 


Curt Englehart (Pfitzer(?) ). Rose with 


golden sheen or overlay, marked crimson-red 
shaded carmine, with blotch of snow-white. 
Distinct and fine. Season average. Spike 
strong, 40 in. ; 16 blooms, compact, five open. 
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size 43 in., wide open, excellent substance ; 
blooming 8 days. Increase by cormels good. 
Planted 5-10 and bloomed 8-18, requiring 
100 days. (XXXX). 

(Part IV to be continued in September issue) 


The St. Thomas 
Horticultural Society 








Great preparations are being made 
by the executives of the Society to aid 
the officers of The American Gladiolus 
Society in the coming Convention of 
that Society on Aug. 24 and 25. The 
stock of the various growers, as planted 
in the local trial grounds, is coming 
on in splendid shape. 

the evening of the first day of 

the Show, the Elgin Regimental Band 

will render a musical program on the 

a of Alma College, where the 
nvention is being held. 

On the second day a banquet will be 
tendered to the A. G. S. officials and 
other guests at the Cafeteria of the L. 
& P.S. R. R., at Port Stanley, at which 
every visitor will be welcome. Sir 
Adam and Lady Beck have promised 
to attend. Port Stanley is the finest 
summer resort on the north shore of 
Lake Erie, and on this occasion will be 
reached by special cars over the L. & 
P. S. R., and by autos. As previously 
announced, an elaborate program of 
entertainment has been arranged 
especially for the ladies. Guests will 
be transported by autos to the various 
points of interest in the city and county. 

On the second day, members of sev- 
eral of the Kiwanis Clubs throughout 
the Province will visit the Convention. 
Innumerable horticultural societies 
from the various centers of Ontario are 
also planning attendance and making 
displays. 

Any information needed by visitors 
about hotels or other local facts, may 
be had by addressing the undersigned 


F. E. BENNETT, Pres’t 


First Annual Flower Show 
of Santa Cruz, California 


The committee in charge of the First 
Annual Flower Show of Santa Cruz, 
California, selected the dates of July 15 
and 16 for their very creditable exhibi- 
tion of amateur and professionally 
grown flowers. Considering the fact 
that this was the first display of this 
nature given at Santa Cruz, the com- 
mittee and all connected with the 
management of the show are to be 
congratulated upon the manner in 
which it was handled. The dates 
chosen were selected in the middle of 
July in order to get in exhibits of both 
Gladioli and Dahlias. Flowers shown 
were of good quality, on the whole, 
the trade exhibits of Gladioli being 
especially worthy of mention. Among 
these, the largest and finest was the 
display of the Briggs Floral Company 
of Monterey, California, who made 
express shipments from their Monterey 
nurseries of fifty varieties of the 
choicest Gladioli seen here this season. 
There were numerous other prominent 
trade and amateur displays. 
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Queries and Answers Department 


“ All questions asked in good faith and which are of general interest will have careful attention. 
The full name and address of the writer must be given, but not for publication.” 








Growing the Calla 
To THE EpITor :— 


Will you please give me some information regarding 
the culture of Calla Lilies? 
The leaves on my plant open well, turn yellow and 


die. 
cai [waa oe 
MARGARET L. PINKHAM 
Answer :—The injury to the leaves of your 
Calla may be due to imperfect drainage or 
the ravages of pests. If the latter, spray to 
exterminate the red spider or thrips. If the 
scale is found, brush off the scale-like pest 
and sponge leaves with warm soap suds. 
The leaves of the “Little Gem Calla,” a 
dwarf variety, not usually satisfactory in the 
— of amateurs, have a tendency to turn 
rown. 


To Ferd the Calla successfully, in the fall 
pot blooming size bulbs, (one inch or more 
in diameter), im sandy, well-drained soil, 
placing them about one inch beneath the 
surface. At first water moderately, but as 
the blooming period approaches, water liber- 
ally. When the first flower fades cut the 
stem off close to the soil, being careful to 
avoid injury to a second bud which is likely 
te be pushing forth. 

During the summer months, the pot con- 
taining the Calla may be placed out of doors 
on its side, or plunged into the garden to 
allow the tuber to rest and ripen. About 
September, shift the tuber into a larger pot 
and start into growth for another season of 
bloom. 

BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
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Catalogues and Price Lists 


Peterson Nursery, 30 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill.— 
Peony and Iris price list for 1921. Exceptionally good 
descriptions of a selected list. 


Dean Iris Gardens, “Moneta, Calif.—Price list of 
Irises for 1921-1922. Twelve pages and cover. Care- 
fully classified and briefly descr: 


John Lewis Childs, Inc., Flowerfield. L. 1., N. Y. 
Trade list of Irises, Liliums, Peonies, etc., for fall 
planting. 








Clarence W. Hubbard, 6144 Lakewood Ave., 
Chicago, Ill.—Illustrared and descriptive catalogue of 
Peonies and Irises, a. of choice and rare varie- 
ties. 36 pages and cover lassified and illustrated. 





J. Heemskerk, Care P. Van Deursen, Sassenheim, 
Holland.—Catalogue of selected Dutch bulbs for 1921, 
Narcissi, Tulips and Gladioli. 24 pages and cover, 
illustrated 


The Glenwood Iris Gardens, Grace Sturtevant, 
Prop., Wellesley Farms, Mass. A selected list of 
Irises, including the Sturtevant seedlings. 16 pages 
and cover. 


Forest Heights Gardens, 1815-26 Ave. N., Minne- 
suet, Minn.—1921 catalogue of Gladioli, Peonies and 
rises. 











E. M. Buschiy.. Greenville, Ohio.—Catalogue of 
Peonies and Irises for 1921. 





Schedule of the Twelfth Annual Exhibition of The American Gladiolus Society to be held at St. Thomas, Ont. 


Given by ST. THOMAS BOARD OF TRADE, 
St. Thomas, Ont. 

No. 116—For the best three vases, five 
spikes each, three varieties, red, white 
and blue, a suitably engraved silver 
plate, valued at $25.00. (To be com- 
peted for by growers from the United 
States only). 

The ANDERSON CO., Lrp., St. Thomas, Ont. 

No. 117—-For the best and most harmoni- 
ous display of Primulinus Hybrids, 25 
spikes in five vases. First prize, a 13- 
= luncheon set of handmade Madeira 
inen, value $8.00. Second prize, a 24- 
inch round Cluney centerpiece, value 
$5.00 

Given by C. R. HINKLE, St. Joseph, Mich. 
No. came the best vase, basket or 
_— of Gladioli, grown and arranged 
= the exhibitor. Foliage optional. Not 
less than 12 spikes nor more than 25 
spikes. Stock from donor’s list to the 
I TE tn moe 


Given by JOSEPH P. MARTIN, Waltham, Mass. 


No. 119—For the best three spikes, one 
spike each of three different varieties in 
one vase. Color effect only to count. 
First prize, one dozen young bulbs 
Louise; Second prize, one dozen young 
bulbs Crimson Glow. 


Given by P. HOPMAN & SONS, Hillegom, 


Holland. 
No. 120—For_ the best three spikes Le 
EE. SEE ekidpctbsocekcocamhgene 
No. 120%—For the best six spikes Pink 
EY Agradtdns bonne buahenaneein 


Given by H. E. MEADER, Dover, N. H. 
No. 121—For the best three spikes Myrtle 


Given by JOE COLEMAN, Ravenna, Ohio. 
No. 122—For the best six spikes Le 
EEE SEED gcdccatcedentencenenetes 
Given by E. R. MACOMBER, Woodfords, Me. 


No. 123—For the best three spikes America. 
First prize, 60 bulbs of Nigrionne, value 
$3.00; Second prize, 40 bulbs of same 
variety, value $2.00; or any stock from 
catalogue to the same value. 


Given Peel DIENER CO., Kentfield, 


No. 124—For the best spike of Anna Eb - 
SID dienabnbhraeneehettepuninbboersiongnen 
No. 125—For the best spike Diener’s Amer- 
ican Beauty 
No. 126—For the best spike Jack London. . 


No. 127—For the best spike Thomas T. 
0 EP SEP LTE OS AE Ne 


(Continued from page 161) 


First Second Third 


First Second Third 


Chom EMMA E. PATTERSON, Burlington, 
“ 


10.00 


2.50 
2.50 


3.00 


5.00 


1.50 


1.50 
1.50 


1.50 
1.50 
1.50 


7.50 


1.50 
1.50 


3.00 


1.00 


1.00 
1.00 


1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


5.00 


1.00 
1.00 


100 


2.00 


No. 130—For the best nine spikes blue or 
shades of blue, three spikes each va- 
es SD Gh tee ddecwceccesoue 


Given by H. E. CHRISWELL, Wanakah, N.Y. 
No. 131—For the best three spikes Sentinel. 
First prize, six bulbs each of Neoga, 
Monon, Canopus, Serius. Second prize, 

three bulbs each of the same varieties. 
No. 132—For the best three spikes Neoga. 
First prize, six bulbs each of Sentinel, 
Monon, Canopus, Serius. Second prize, 
three bulbs each of the same varieties. 
No. 133—For the best three spikes Monon. 
First prize, six bulbs each of Sentinel, 
Neoga, Canopus, Serius. Second prize, 

three bulbs each of the same varieties. 


No. 134—For the best three spikes Canopus. 


First prize, six bulbs each of Sentinel, 
Neoga, Monon, Serius. Second prize, 
three bulbs each of the same varieties. 
No. 135—For the best three spikes Serius. 
First prize, six bulbs each of Sentinel, 
Neoga, Monon, Canopus. Second prize, 
three bulbs each of the same varieties. 
No. 136—For the best spike of Orange 
Glory. First prize, six bulbs Orange 
Glory. Second prize, three bulbs Orange 


Glory. 
NOVICE CLASS 


3.00 2.00 


(The following classes may be entered only by exhibitors not entered 
in any of the foregoing classes). 


Given by MORGAN SUPPLY HOUSE, London, 
Ont. 


No. 139—For the best six vases, six va- 
rieties named, one spike each--.-..-.-.--- 


Given by ORCHADOTTE NURSERIES, West 
Point, Pa. 


No. 140—For the best six spikes, two 
spikes, each, red, white and _ pink. 
Names not required. Stock from donor’s 
EE: bina datodcctonenmnconnedebooe 

Given by JOE COLEMAN, Ravenna, Ohio. 

No. 141—For the best spike of Le Marechal 

Foch 


Given by MRS. R. W. WALTERS, Springfield, 
Ohio. 


No. 142—For the best spike of America -_-- 


SPECIAL 


No. 150—For the spike of Gladiolus bloom 
entered in any of the above classes con- 
sidered by the judges to be the finest. 
The American Gladiolus Society’s 
Bronze Medal. 

No. 151—For the tallest single spike of 
Gladiolus bloom enter in any of the 


above classes. The American Gladiolus 
Society’s Bronze Medal. 


First 


$ 2.50 


1.50 


2.00 


Second Third 


$150 § 1.00 


1.00 -50 


1.00 50 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Five lines (about yo words) $2.00 per insertion. Ad- 


ditional lines 30c. each. 








DELPHINIUMS 
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Te PLEAS PEONIES—I haveall of Mrs. Pleas 


ies described ‘yy her in the July i juoe of THE 
Send for 


Rann ‘GrowsR, as well as many 
my list. Mrs. William Crawford, LaPorte, Ind. 





PEONIES—As we must move our roots this fall, we 
are sacrificing choice roots for the — of ordinary 
stock, 50 standard varieties to select 
Also Iris, retail and wholesale. 
Hoffmam Peony Gardens, Hudson, O 





HY5RID DELPHINIUMS—Hood-Acres plan’ 
the product of most skilful Euro) hades Stu 
and American enthasiasts. Exquisite shades fhe s ane 
— Fk ——t. — _ and semi —_ ble; some 
ssoms YS, massive ive spikes. 
is ptm tae mg ing. HGOD-ACK TON large. 
Choicest bloomed select opt = ready in fall. 
Can accept only small orders for named varieties this 


year. 
Chas. F. Barber, 1552 Union Ave., Portland, Oiregon 











GLADIOLI 








IF YOU WANT to ooeuee some of the best varieties, 
new and old, of Gladioli for 1922, send us your name 
— = list ¢ —— List ready in October. 
iscount for shipmen 
C. I. Hunt, Nunda, N. Y. 





PLANTING STOCK of Herada, Wales, Kirtland 
Norton, and many other leading varieties = fali 
delivery. I am _ influenced neither the lure of 
quantity production nor the fear of low priced compe- 
tition. you was stock I have it. 

is E. Chase, Mansfield, Mass. 


ME: AND MRS. A. F. ATKIN—Growers of high 
class Gladioli. Send for list of choice and com- 
mercial varieties, Alice Tiplady, 
Glow, Kirtland, H 
ready in October. 











WE: GROW THE BEST varieties in limited quan- 
tities. E. M. Sanford, Madison, New Jersey 





NOTICE, WHOLESALE BI'TYERS—I shall have a 
surplus of about 60,000 C .adiolus bulbs for sale 
about Nov. 1, ’21, mostly in first size bulbs. Varieties 
are the best standard and fancy kinds. I wish to 
contract with some reliable firm for my entire sur- 
lus. Varieties and prices on a — I Ln 
ave about 500 large clumps 
These are from six to paves years ol, old, ond pF nae goad 
Decoration pey varieties. 
Whites and R: If you =m . EY ae 
Frank B. Reid, Cumberland, Md. 





"7 IRISES 


Large strong roots. Siic. each if as many 
i. are ordered in tthe following varieties: Alex 
Dumas, Couronne d’Or, Duc de Wellington, Duchess 
de Nemours, Festiva, lime. Calot, Mme. 
Crousse, Floral Treasure and others. 
Wholesale and retail grower of Peonies and Gladioli. 
J. F. Munsell, Ashtabula, Ohio 





MISCELLANEOUS 








PRINTING— Using White Hammermill Bond, 1,000 
8%x11 Letter Heads: and 1,000 Envelopes, with use 
4 = of Gladioli or Dahlia, for $8.50. with order. 


for 
Miller Print . P. O, Box 2854, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Graeurer PLANTS (Pot-Grown)—Plants set: 
w will JL blished and have made sufficient: 





Sr Boer dot pod Saha Se 
vi 1es per 
doz., Sener ae Aa tor ist. 


Robert A.. Giblin, Spring Valley, N. Y. 





Lies CANDIDUM! BUL: 7 to 5 inches diame- 
50 per dozen ; 2 to 3 in., $2.50 per dozen. 
oe tal Fyooies, 0.9 per dozen. 
” S. D. Williarns, Box 153, Van Buren, Ark. 


For SALE—Sir Watkins Narcissi bulbs, bound two 
bloom, 25 for $1.00 cash, by prepaid mail. Want to 
buy Rubrum Lily bulbs. . 

Hugh C. Schmitt, Evansville, Ind. 


Ponsy 3 SEED—Finest —y-" pee new seed, Giant 
lors, per nce $2. 








nee 8 halt | Sand $8.0, one nd $40 a 2h 

ounce one poun 

Mrs. J. Kedian ) Soot 3c pornd 840 Fon. Mill 
‘oad, ra, 





BOUND VOLUMES FOR SALE—Complete bound 
copies MoperRn GLADIOLUS GROWER, 
hs ay 2 I, Il, II and IV, with indexes, are still avail- 
price | $2.00 per volume. Volumes V, 
Vi, ‘and ‘VII oe GROWER are now ready, 
price $2.50 each, ch repaid The most complete informa- 
tion obtainable on Gladiolus and — flower grow- 
ing is ey ty these bound volum 
edison Cooper, Publisher, ¢ Caicium; N.Y. 











"TREASURE IRIS AND PEONY GARDENS—What 
is it worth to you to know that varieties you pur- 
chase aretrue toname? Personal service. Satisfaction 
ny Write your wants. —— thirty cents. 
unt deducted from your first ord 
A. C. and M. K. Arny, 2115 Dudley St., St. Paul, 
Minnesota 


Way F Fulva. State price in large and 
small : Cm 
G. Derby ite, 253 South Irving St., Ridgewood, N. J. 











John Zeestraten 
GLADIOLUS GROWER 
East Bridgewater, - Mass. 


The best American and European 
varieties. 











y ~ AT WHOLESALE PRICES Florentine Alba, 

Gertrude, Helge, Honorabilis, Kochii, Mad. 

Chereau, Perfection, Queen of May, Victorine, and 
‘Albert Victor, Halfdam: Her Mi Mithras, P 

or, lan, Her Majesty, Mithras, Pal- 

lida Dalmatica, Princess Victoria Louise and Walhalla, 

at $10.00 a hundred. Also others ab apitzective low 
prices. Hoffman Peony Gardens, Hudson, Ohio 


EXCHANGE— —I have most of the rare varieties of 
Iris to exchange for scarce Peonies. Send me 





your list and what you would like to add to your Iris 
collection. Frank W. Cam 
Detroit, Mich. 


pbell, 2233 La Mothe Ave., 











PEONIES 








EONIES—I am growing high-grade Peonies, and I 

P grow the leaders, addin: —»4 Seedli set 

as introduced. I have noth 

you are interested in rare tee, please write. 
W. A. Sisson, Rosendale, Wis. 





Pea IRIS—The Better Kinds. A limited num- 
of choice roots for sale at attractive prices. 
Walter Tiemernen. ae el North Tremont St., Kansas 


American Peony and Iris 





XCHANGE—For rare varieties of Peonies I have 
E iri plants of Ambassadeur, Dominion, Col. Can- 
agnifica, Lord of June, Lent A. Williamson, 
Roseway, and other such rare ones. Send me your 
list and won desired and I will make you an offer. 
Frank W. Campbell, 2233 La Mothe Ave., Detroit, 








R. C. BURGAR 


Northern Grown 
Gladioli 


We wish you could see them growing. 
ASHLAND, WIS. 





THE FIRST STEP 


toward Glad satisfaction will be taken when 
you put your name on our mailing list. Maine 

rown bs, vigorous, healthy and true to 
name is the only 


ind we sell. 
our 1922 catalog. 


Dirigo ) ) Gavdeme, 
125 Concord S a, Me. 


POTASH-MARL 
—A Natural Plant Food for— 
eee FLOWERS AND CROPS 

ices f. o. b. Marlton, N. J. 
50 Ibs., _— 100 pe. $2; Ton, $30 
Send rd 


1 orders to 
AMERICAN POTASH-MARL CO., INC. 
11 Thomas St., New York, N.Y. 


Get in line for 
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We Specialize in 


GLADIOLI 


Pataskala, Ohio 


Humphrey’s Flower Gardens 











Roots Five Dollars Each 
H. F. CHASE, 


May 28th, 1921, I received a Silver 
Medal from the Mass. Hort. Society 
on Iris “ Lord of June” (Yeld). 


Andover, Massachusetts 








HIGH GRADE 


PEONIES 


If interested in the best write 


W. A. SISSON, - Rosendale, Wis. 








The Standard Bulb Zo. 
Gladiolus Specialists 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Ask for our general catalogue 

















Perruvvy vee 


~~weweoweee 


i 


Distinction and Merit 
Wholesale and Retail 
Babylon Dahlia Gardens 
Babylon, L. L, N.Y. 


rrrrryyTTT. 


~~oewwewewweweweeewewewewee* 











W. F. SHEARER 


Gladiolus Grower 
504 South College St. Amgola, Ind. 




















IRIS SPECIALIST 


Mrs. Frances E. Cleveland 





A very large collection of the 
best of the Bearded, Crested, 
Spuria, Siberian and Japanese 
Irises, including such rare varie- 
ties as Shelford Giant, Perry’s 
Blue and many fine seedlings of 
my own. 


Sunnybrook Farm iris Garden 


Eatontown, N. J. 
Catalogue free 
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P. Vos & Son 
GLADIOLUS SPECIALISTS 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


P. O. Box 555 
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Gladiolus Bulbs 


of the finest quality. Send | 
your name for fall price list. | 


GEV. HALL, Adelphia, N. J. 














GLADIOLI 
(Wholesale and Retail) 
G. CHESTER BLACK 
Meadow Brook Flower Farm 
104 Marcy Ave., East Orange, N.J, 








q Box F, 


If you are interested in 
GLADIOLI 
I want your —_ | my wang Ee. Send 


“The Gladiolus utiful.” 
HOWARD M. GILLET, Gladiolus Specialist, 
Lebanon Springs, N.Y. 








N. A. HALLAUER 
Ontario, N.Y. 
GROWER OF CHOICE 


Gladioli, Dahlias, Peonies, Irises 


Wholesale and retail. Write for catalog and prices. 
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| Indiana Dahlia Farm, New Albany, Ind 





Don’t judge a Dahlia tuber by its 
looks—judge it by its works— 


and buy from 





1200 Varieties—the Best. 











A GLADIOLUS EDUCATION 
For $1.00 


I still have about fifteen copies of my new book 
“THE GLADIOLUS FOR PROFIT” 
left from the first edition. Order quickly if 
YOU WANT ONE. 

‘RAYMOND M. CHAMPE 
Walled Oakland 





Saunders Gardens 


(Gardens North Scituate, R. 1.) 


GLADIOLUS GROWERS 
Best American and European varieties. 


Address B.M. & M. E. LATHAM 
Mansfield, Mass. 














GLADIOLI 


Watch displays of our Roseash, Mari- 
posa, Yosemite, Fallen Leaf, Grizzly 
Bear, Cameo, Rosenel, and other va- 
rieties. 

Place early orders for delivery next 
season. 

For 1922, we hope to introduce several 
extra choice, new varieties of our 
famous Grand Prize Strain Gladioli. 


METZNER FLORAL COMPANY 
Mouprtain View, Calif. 


CLEVELAND ROAD 





RAVENNA OHIO 


“LEOTA ” 





A Real Thousand Dollar Glad. 


A glorious flower, gigantic in size, great 
substance and a charming pink. 





Mr. A. J. Thompson, 817 Hunter Ave., 
Bloomington, Ind., in viewing my field 
last summer became enthused with 
this variety and purchased half the 
stock. Either Mr. Thompson or my- 
self will supply a few bulbs this Fall 
at $1 each for large bulbs or 50c. each 
for planting stock. 


One authority says: “LEOTA is 
the best Pink I have yet seen.” 
JOE COLEMAN 
Cleveland Road, RAVENNA, Ohio 














Are You Satisfied with 
the IRIS You Grow? 


My new catalogue is ready listing varieties 
that will appeal to you. Write for it. 


ROBERT A. GIBLIN 
Spring Valley, N.Y. 






















KEMP’S BIGS 


PINK WONDER 
te 44 WONDER 


Kemp's } $285 crane 


Late last fall four bulbs of each of these nov- 
elties were placed with Mr. Wm. H. Waite, Rum- 
son, N. J., for growing under glass, for —. 
pose of testing them out as forcing varieties 
more than pleased to say Pink Wonder, White 
Wonder, Early Snowflake, and Buttercup, made 
a splendid showing, and vow without doubt ex- 


spike of giant blooms, 
towering to a height of over four feet, and looked 
into the faces of each of its six inch blooms, | feel 
sure you would have exclaimed, as others did 
who saw it; it is indeed a wonderful Gladiolus. 
White W Wonder and Early Snowfiak ake made the 
best showing of any whites I have ever seen 
aL under glass, and were not far behind Pink 
Mr. Waite is not only an expert grower, but is 
also an expert floral ographer. He has made 
qpoeiont phot of Pink Wonder, White 
onder and Early 


use in pay 1922 RY which will be ready for 
distribution next November. 

I have a wonderful fine stand of these splendid 
novelties of all sizes in my gardens, and at this 
writing there is every indication | shall have 
goodly stocks, including bulblets of each variety 
to offer my customers next year, and at very at- 
tractive prices. 

a, .. in a r application early for my 1922 cata- 

among the first to receive your copy, 
—_—— pictures of these wonderful novelties as 
they bloomed for Mr. Waite under glass. 


J. A. KEMP, (Originator), Little Silver, N. J. 














PEONIES 


Direct from the origina’ stock of George Hollis, I am offering about thirty named 
varieties that will appeal to every lover of this grandest of spring flowers. No 
better Peonies were ever grown than those originated by George Hollis. 


SEND FOR MY FALL CATALOGUE 
Peonies, Iris, Phiox, Dutch Bulbs, Evergreens and Shrubs 


J. K. ALEXANDER, 


LARGEST DAHLIA GROWER IN THE WORLD 


1-10 Central St., - 


E. Bridgewater, Mass. 











HORSFORD’S HARDY LILIES 


Paeonies and Iris 








This new Regal Lily is the finest novelty that 
has been offered in years. Our Hardy Peren- 
nials, Wild Fiowers, Lilies, Orchids, Hardy 
Ferns, Vines, Shrubs, and Trees which we 
grow here have always given satisfaction when 
properly set. Trees and Shrubs that we have 
found tender in severe winters have been 
discarded from our lists. Ask for our Autumn 
Supplement and Fall Price List before making 
up your list of wants. 











Charlotte 


F. H. HORSFORD 
Vermont 

















“ Tt is what we think and what we do that 
makes us what we are.” 





Y IRIS LIST IS ONE OF THE 
brightest and most outstanding 
Iris catalogues of the world. It 
is unique, entertaining and instructive, 
giving the very essential information 
that is regularly desired and making 
the selection of varieties easy. The 
facts and the truths expressed and the 
frankness with which varieties are de- 
scribed, favorably and unfavorably, 
give my ents an irresistible 
force that compels thought. 


THE PROOF 

The proof of the broad claims is sus- 
tained by more commendation than 
any plant catalogue has ever received. 
The following unsolicited testimonial 
was selected for publication because 
it comes from one who is qualified to 
judge: 

THE HANDWRITING ON THE WALL 
Dear Mr. Groschner : 

“I certainly appreciate your honest and 


praiseworthy efforts to weed out varieties 
that are eo inferior that th 


with t . There is an obligation that the 
various flower societies assume when they 
collect their annual dues from their members, 
to give them = the information at their com- 
mand and them _to be successful with 
their special deny But, here is where the 
commercial grower dominates the situation 
and keeps going sothat he may not lose on 
varieties that are not w growing. You 
are surely the pioneer in gts after the truth 
in this matter and have the best wishes of all 
= amateur, if not the professional, flower 
rehwi eo I ama member of the 
ALL. and A. P.S., and would up 
and call ad the man who ‘would stand up 
in the business and other sessions of the 
flower societies and ‘go after them proper’ 
in attempting to reduce the numbers of varie- 
ties to the very shortest list of the very best 


Surely a catalogue that would in- 
spire such praise must be in a class by 
itself. 

25e, and Worth It 
The price of my most illuminating Iris 
catalogue is 25c,; this sum can be de- 
ducted from the first order sent in. 
Let loose of a quarter and possess the 
original, frank catalogue that com- 
pelled frank descriptions. 
Attention 
N catalogue has been issued this season 
tut @ gow price list i is ready, many new and 
rare Irises are offered at bargain prices and 
all sorts are guaranteed true to name. 
Something New 
My list of Peonies will be scored up according 
to my own estimate of their quality. Under 
rated varieties will be rated a notch nearer 
w Mow reduced. dow while overrated sorts 
down to somewhere near to 
Ah yang > & 


Another One Just Received 


My good Iowa friend appreciates the Un- 
waned Truth because he is qualified to 
judge, so he, eee the Supplementary U. T. 
and says: the good work you have be- 


gun go on.” 
H. W. GROSCHNER, 
Landscape Gardener and 
Horticulturist 
Specialist Grower of Fine and Extra Fine 
and Hardy C 


Iris, Peonies, themums, 
NAPOLEON, OHIO 
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Tulips - Narcissi - Peonies 


Tulips. Late-flowering, all colors, 100 bulbs, $2.00. 
Narcissi. Ten varieties in mixture, 100 40. 
Peonies. All different, good assortment of col- 
ors, 12 for $3; 7 for $2 ; 3 for $1. 
Bulbs ready now. Peonies in September. 
All prices include delivery by mail or express. 


ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS. Carterville, Mo. 
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Fred W. Baumgras 
Grower of Fancy 
GLADIOLI 


WHOLESALE AND. RETAIL 
Send name for mailing list 
423 Pearl St. Lansing, Mich. 








IRISES 


New Price List will be out of press 
Aug. list. Mailed free to all ap- 


GEORGE J. JOERG 


Wholesale Grower of 


GLADIOLI 




















plicante. 60 Varieties. All sizes 
HENRY C. ECKERT, - Belleville, | | wew type PARK, L. 1, N.Y. 
“9 IRIS 
Derby Gardens Gladioli REALLY NEW 
AND 
ust oh! APPLICATION. WORTH TRYING, WORTH BUYING 


Joha HI Umpleby, Lake | View, N.Y. 





The Glen Road Iris Gardens 
Grace Sturtevant, Prop. 
Wellesley Farms, - 

















GLADIOLI 


All sizes and bulblets. Write for special con- 
tract prices for fall delivery, stating if possible 
the varieties, sizes and quantities interested in. 
OESTERLIN Gladiolus Specialist 
STAR ROUTE, B . PA. 


Don't forget A. W. Hunt and Prim Beauty 








Planting Stock of Mrs. 
Dr. Norton and Lilywhite 
for Fall delivery. 


Robert R. Walker, Mansfield, Mass. 





























Peonies, Irises and Gladioli 
A Very Promising Lot of the Prize-Winning Kinds 
Thanks to our friends for their liberal patronage. 
Before placing orders for fall delivery kindly sub- 
mit a list of your wants for prices. I have both 
the right soil, and give the proper care to pro- 
Guce le plants. Descriptive price list now 

os 
M. Buechly, 





Greenville, Ohio 








| Forest Heights Gardens | 


1815-26 Ave., No., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Gladioli-Irises-Peonies 


We begin shipping Irises in July and Peonies 
in September. for our catalogue and 
get your order in early. 



























THOMAS M. PROCTOR 
71 South Street 


CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 





GLADIOLI-New ano op 





Gardens of Smedley 


“Estrstrong’” lowa Grown Stock 


Gladioli Exclusively 
Waterloo, BOX 165 





Iowa 


A 











this “Queen of Flowers?” 


If so write a list ef your wants to 


Catalogue on request 
Not open Sundays 





PEONIES-PEONIES 


Do you want the best varieties obtainable? 
firm that has had over fifty years experience in propagating and developing 


Won’t it give you a feeling of assurance to know that you are tying up to 
people that have an international reputation for fair dealing? 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 


West Newbury, Mass. 


Would you like to deal with a 
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JOHN J. PROUTY 


BALDWINSVILLE, N.Y. 


Grower of Choice Gladioli 


- Winner of all first prizes at the New York 
State Fair 1917, 1918, 1919, 1920. 
Ask for Catalog. Retail only. 








THE GRINNELL NURSERY 


Grinnell, lowa 


Growers of Peonies, Iris, Phlox, 
Cannas and Gladioli 


t= Let us know your wants “Gj 








GLADIOLI 


Good bulbs from Goshen. Order them of 
John H. McKibbin 
1309 Divison St., Gosh-n, Indiana 








Homer F. Chase 


GROWER OF UP-TO-DATE 


Gladioli for the Trade 


WILTON, - NEW 




















—— IRISES-———- 


A choice collection of Irises. New retail and 
wholesale lists. We are prepared to furnish 














E. E. STEWART 


WHOLESALE GROWER OF 


GLADIOLI 


Brooklyn - - Michigan 











r 


J. C. GROSSMAN 


Grower of Choice Gladioli 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
WOLCOTTVILLE - - INDIANA 








_ 
20 ACRES OF IRIS 
To choose from 
Send for our ——_ or retail 











A. B. deGROAT 


BATH, N.Y. 























adeine as Fo —~/ adapted to warm Sate a Childs, In GROWER OF CHOICE GLADIOL! 
THE DEAN’ IRIS GARDENS 3 Flowerfield, L. LNY. ISPECIALIZE IN CHOICE FRENCH VA- 
Moneta, Calif. 4 RIETIES. Only retail catalogue this season. 
min, 
| CARLSON. sa exe: i | WIZARD ve 
Kolorado-Kwality GA, Mae & PULVERIZED 
“ Full of Pep ” Bulbs and Roots Hobbies and Sidelines That Pay in Pleasare and Handsome Profit 
CARLSON DAHLIA GARDENS ur Glancy 7? 
Boulder, Colo. A quantities ai ies magazines, for Rabbit, Wonderful natural fertilizer for amateur or 
RETAIL WHOLESALE a growers—unequaled for lawn, 








Vaughan’s Seed Store 


Gladiolus S 
100 ACRES UNDER CULTIVATION. 
ASK FOR OUR PRICE LIST 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 








i ii 


Fuller’s Gladiolus Farm | 
GROWERS OF CHOICE ‘ 


GLADIOLI 


Wholesale or Retail List of over 50 varieties 
, on request. 4 


~—eooowowowoweeweweeeeeeeweweweweweeee* 








EVERY WORTH WHILE 
DAHLIA AND GLADIOLUS 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
Write for Catalogue 
The Dahlia Farm 


East Moriches, Long island, N.Y. 











A BIG BARGAIN 


For Your Immediate Benefit. Order Now! 
OUTDOOR ENTERPRISES \ 
One Full Year j 
Small- Stock Breeders. Always full of FOR 
_ Price 50 cents a year M, 
Rabbits and Dollars, or Commercial 
Rabbit Farming 75 Cts. 


Undoubtedly books without any equal, 0 Y 


telling you how to “coin’’ money from) 
We guar- 


Rabbits. 
Regular price 50 cents 

This offer is a winner. You can prove it. 

antee to please you to get workable results from our 
literature or refund your money. You'll read about 
helpful hints on Practical Raising and Care of Stock, 
Feeding, Buying and Selling, Marketing of Rabbits, 
pies ee Mink, Skunk, Fox and other fur- bearing 
animals. 


Outdoor Enterprise Publishing Co. 
117 East 31st Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


America’s Greatest Magazine for 


on em tee py Small tam, Dog. Cat bu 
Regular Price $2.00—Yearly, 20 Cents per Copy 
fé 


SPECIAL TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION 
50c FOR SIX MONTHS 
8 ? en a oe a start at ona cost, 
> and mate _ make goed money at home. 
~ “AMERICA’S GREATEST SMALL STOCK MAGAZINE” 


hast FOOD FUR & FANCY PUB. CO. 








SS 1321 N. CLARK ST. CHICAGO 





lowers, vegetables, fruits and shrubs—effec- 
tively sterilized—no weeds or chemicals—safe 
and yr ryan 

Ask r seed or garden su 
WIZARD BRAND or write 
information. 


The Pulverized Manure Company 


y man for 
irect for full 








No. 19 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 





y RAIN WHEN You WANT IT 







ment. 


“IT am thinking of installing a Skinner System 
of Irrigation, and would apprecjate some informa- 
tion as to its merits and suc: 1 operation. 
Please Point out to me, its defects or merits from 
a user’s standpoint.’ 

Answer: “It has no defects; is 
everywhere given satisfaction. 
extensively for ten years.’ 

“* Have the Systems you know of been a success 


ect and has 
have used it 


Luther Burbank Says: 
If He Could Not Have His Skinner System 


Down in Del Valle, Texas, there is a man by the name 
of E. P. Norwood 
who have to be shown. 


We did our best, but he still wanted further convince- 
ment. So he sent out a questionnaire, one of which 
went to Luther Burbank, the Wizard of Plant Develop- 


He Would Quit Business 


He is one of those careful buyers 


Burbank answered every question in such a flat-footed 
way, reckon you would like to know what he said. 


Here are Mr. Norwood’s questions, and Burbank’s an- 
swers. No wonder Norwood promptly bought a Skin- 
ner System Installation. 


or not?” 
Answer: “Everywhere.” 


“* You will like it. A water and time saver. Think 
I would quit business if I could not have Skinner 


ystem. 
(Signed) Luther Burbank, 
Santa Rosa, Cal. 
Send us the size of your plot and we will make 
suggestions for how best to water it. 


The Skinner Irrigation Co. 


205 Water( St.5 





KINNER 
Sua 


Troy,{Ohio 
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! Wahnfried Peony Gardens 


L. J.GERMANN, Prop. 
Van Wert, Ohio 
The world’s most rare and finest Peonies are 
in my collection, growing in my gardens. 
Send for my Catalogue for prices. 


Rainbow 


701-2 Commerce Bidg. 








IRISES, PEONIES, GLADIOLI 


Importers and Growers of Choice Varieties 
600 VARIETIES OF IRISES. CATALOG FREE. 





PLANT NAMES and their meanings is 
the title of a series now being published in 

AMERICAN BOTANIST 
where a multitude of other things interesting to 
plant students also appears. 

QUARTERLY. $1.50 a year 
Specimen copy, 25 cents. 

Willard N. Clute & Co., 


Gardens 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 





























GLADIOLI 


Have planted many new varieties this spring, and our cata- 
logue this fall will contain over 100 names. Do not fail to 
send for acopy. There is no time like the present. 


Let us place your name on our mailing list 
H. M. BARRETT & SON, CRANBURY, N. J. 





A 


THE AMERICAN GLADIOLUS SOCIETY se 


Organized in 1910 and has held annual flower exhibitions since that date, It has 
done much to further the welfare of the Gladiolus as a flower, improve its nom- 
enclature, test new varieties, study diseases, and introduce ittothe public. 
All bers enjoy attending the annual shows and meeting other enthusiastic 
growers. As a lover and grower of the Gladiolus, the most beautiful flower 
of the garden, you should join the Society and assist in the good work which 
it is doing. 
The annual dues are only $2.00, which includes a copy of THE FLOWER GROWER 
Sends eae anal dues. $2.00 (there i initiation fee) t 
nd your annual dues, $2.00, (there is no initiation fee) to : 
= Madison Cooper, Acting Sec’y, Calcium, N. Y. 














Sharon Gladioli Gardens 
Growers of Choice Gladioli 


Wholesale and Retail List on Application 
Sharon - ~ - Massachusetts 





























If you are a professional, or amateur grower, you will find the cclumns of 
ENERS’ CHRONICLE 
(OF AMERICA) 


brimful of helpful knowledge on plant culture—based on scientific and prac- 
tical experiences. In addition to its contributed articles by well known au- 
thorities on horticultural subjects, digests of the leading topics appearing 
in American and European horticultural journals are published regularly 


making the Gardeners’ Chronicle 
A HORTICULTURAL DIGEST. 
Published monthly. Subscription, $2.00 a year. 286 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


BOTH 


Your Pocketbook and My 
Storage Cellar will be bene- 
fited by this offer 


If you have a good cellar or your neigh- 
r has, you are safe in buying bulbs in 
the Fall, otherwise don’t invest. 


Consider this $1.00 Offer: 


2 Flora, 50c.; 2 Anna Eberius, 25c.; 2 Mary 
Fennell, 20c. and Your Choice of Three 
Bulbs from following list : 


Herada, Orange Glory, Helen Franklin, Lilywhite, Titanic, L’Immaculee, 
Pride of Goshen, 1910 Rose. GUARANTEED TRUE TO NAME. 


Offer Void After October 15th 


Chas. B. Raffauf, - Independence, Iowa 

































SPECIAL COLLECTION 


The following twenty (20) dependable varieties 
amounting to $6.30 at our low retail 
price for only $5.00 









Cts. Cts 
Nebelungen _________ 25 I ee 35 
Ee 25 Princess Vic. Louise 35 
Rhine Nixe__________ 35 Mrs. W. E.Fryer____ 50 
Pessection ..........-. 30 EE 25 
JUS 25 Zanes@elli __......_.-. 25 
Prosper Laugier_____ 50 Madam Chereau_____ 15 
——”  avechaelaeeeara 75 ai oe. die 30 
Mrs. H. Darwin____- 20 Lohengrin___________ 30 
Monsignor __________ 35 Her Majesty_________ 25 
Orientalis_.._._________ 15 Snow Queen________ 25 


A Special Inducement 


On all orders received for the above Collection before 
September Ist, we will include one plant each of Juniata 
and Virginia Pfeiffer. 

All the above and other varieties fully described in our 
new Catalogue. Shall we send you a copy? 


The Pieiffer Nursery 
WINONA, Minnesota 

















EVERYBODY 
cordially invited to see my 
GLADIOLUS PRIMULINUS 


which will be at their best in the 
early part of August ; also a num- 
ber of other choice Gladiolli. 








The Chautauqua Flowerfields 


C. Zeestraten, Propr. 
R. F. D., 68 


Bemus Point, N. Y. 
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INTRODUCING 


Iris- Mother of Pearl” 


A few years ago I had the pleasure of meeting that great Iris specialist, 
Miss Grace Sturtevant, and seeing her wonderful new Iris. There were 
many beautiful new kinds among her collection, but one of them.I consid- 
ered the best of the lot and the grandest of them all. It had just been awarded 
highest honors by The Massachusetts Horticultural Society and it occurred 
to me it would be a good idea to secure it for my friends and customers, 
and so I purchased the entire stock and control of it. It is a very tall va- 
riety, a profuse bloomer, sweet scented, rapid propagator and a large seif 
colored Mother of Pearl in color. I consider it the grandest Iris I have yet 
seen, and I have seen many in my travels to the best Iris collections in the 
country. 


You have all read my opinions in THE FLOWER GROWER as to the rapid increase and 
value of a new Gladiolus, Peony or Iris, and I will give you the figures again below as ap- 
plied to the Iris. Then figure it out for yourself as to when is the best time to buy or 
begin with a new variety, at the start when high priced, or wait until the price is lower. 
There are only a few plants of Iris Mother of Pearl yet for sale this season and the price 
will be still the same at least for another year, but the table following is on an annually 
declining scale more rapid than this variety will drop in price so as to make my estimate 
of its value even less than I consider it worth : 


1 Plant 4 in year at $20.00 $ 80.00 
4 Plants 16 in years at 15.00 240.00 
. 16 Plants 64 in years at 10.00 640.00 
64 Plants 256 in years at 5.00 1280.00 


CONDO WN re 


256 Plants 1024 in years at 3.00 3072.00 
1024 Plants 4096 in years at 2.00 8192.00 . 
4096 Plants 16384 in years at 1.00 16384.00 


16384 Plants 65536 in 8 years at 50  32768.00 


(The prices indicated above will be the sale prices except the 2nd year the price may 
be the same as it isnow, $25.00 per plant ; $20.00 the 3rd year ; $15.00 the 4th year, and so on). 


Please do not get the idea that this is all profit but, after all expenses, losses, unsold 
stock, etc., is considered, I think you will agree with me that the investment is good. I 
leave it to your own judgment. 


Address the Originator of 
The Ruffled Gladiolus 


A. E. KUNDERD, 
Goshen, Indiana, U. S. A. 
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Itis to Your Advantage to Order Peonies Now 





Achille—A beautiful pearl pink.....-..........- Mad. Calot—Hydrangea-pink, center shaded 
Alba Sulphurea--Large white, center sulphur darker. Said to be most fragrant of all... 50c 
yellow, resembles Roses__........- igen 50c Mad. de Verneville—White, suffused daintiest 
Couronne d’Or—The famous “Crown of Gold.” blush. Large, finely formed.............. Wc 
Color snow white, reflecting golden yellow M i Dupont—Large, cup-shaped bloom of 
EI painnemenannin ee 75c ivory-white splashed carmine, lit up with 
Alexander Dumas—Briliiant pink, petals inter- golden —— OD nvnndiirtiinn<itia tian 75¢ 
spersed with salmon and white. Early... 50c Triomphe de lexposition de Lille — Large 

Edulis Superba—Bright clear mauve pink..... 50c pyramidal form seen in few varieties, Hy- 
Festiva Maxima—Pure white with carmine Gaane oink. Ss ee ae eee 50c 
flakes. The queen of all Peonies_..-....-- 50c Victoria—Faint blush color, changing to pure 

Gen. Bertrand—Early. Solferino-red, tipped white. One of the most profuse bloom- 
GRVGR,. TRIN 3. a cchwwannassccdncecs- 50c EEE Ae 





Special offer of one each of above varieties for $5 





Late orders for Peonies mean additional expense for extra help when the Gladiolus digging 
rush is on, and we have decided to turn this additional expense into Gifts for our cus- 
tomers for early orders. As a special inducement we will give 
Two Superb Varieties: 1 Felix Crousse—A brilliant ruby-red, 75c., 1 Mons. 
Jules Elie—Enormous flower, lilac-rose, shaded amber-yellow, '75c., absolutely free, 

with every order amounting to $5.00 or more sent us PRIOR to September 15th. 








We can spare a limited number of Midnight, “The Black Peony,” a deep rich maroon. 
One of the Brand Seedlings, $3.00 each. 


Baroness Schroeder—Plume shaped bloom. Opens delicate blush changing to white. 
Regarded as one of the world’s best Peonies, $1.50 each. 
All above good, strong roots. If wanted in quantity, write for wholesale prices. 





erie 


EVELYN KIRTLAND 


Note illustration measuring length 
of spike with yardstick, 


se =j _—s 12: VARIETIES OF IRISES FOR $1.00 [= 


A. H. AUSTIN CO., Wayland, Ohio 


The Brand Peonies 


America’s Most Beautitul Contribution to the Peony World 


























A Symposium has just been compiled of the judgment of the members of The American 
Peony Society as to the comparative value of all the best named Peonies of the world. In 
this Symposium. 100 stands for perfect, while a vote of 80 means a very good fiower indeed. 
With not less than 20 members voting on a flower to this Symposium, 66 varieties received a 


vote of 84 or better. 


And of these 66 world’s best Peonies, 9 va- 
rieties, or 13 per cent, are Brand Varieties. 





I would also call your attention to the fact that no safer guide can be found to follow in the making up of one’s wants in 
Peonies, than the unsolicited, expressed judgment of the great Peony growers of the country as set forth in their 1921 lists now 
just beginning to appear. 

Wm. A. Peterson gives a “ Master list” of 50 varieties of which 6 are Brand sorts. 

Henry S. Cooper includes in his list of 56 varieties “which you should have at any price,” 9 Brand varieties. 

Mr. James Boyd lists 21 sorts as the “Cream de la Cream of Peonies,” and 4 of these are “ Brand Peonies.” 

I believe it can no longer be questioned that the Brand Varieties are among the very best in the world. 


We also have what we believe the largest stock in America of the following beautiful Foreign and American sorts: Le Cygne, Kel- 
way’s Glorious, Therese, Solange, Mme. Jules Dessert, Tourangelle, La Fee, Lady Duff, La France, Laura Dessert, Raoul Dessert, 
Rosa Bonheur, Philippe Rivoire, etc., etc. 

My 1920-21 Catalogue will be mailed to anyone who does not have one. 


42 YEARS A PEONY GROWER 


A. M. BRAND, FARIBAULT, MINN. 
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Movilla Peonies 


are in a class by themselves. They are grown and 
cultivated under most up-to-date conditions and are un- 
for vigor and freedom of bloom. 








Awarded Gold and Silver Medals by 
AMERICAN PEONY SOCIETY 





Permanent embossed metal labels are furnished free with 
every variety. 
Send 30c. for descriptive catalogue, with symposium rat- 
ings, or send a postal card for free price list. 
MOVILLA GARDENS 
James Boyd John C. Wister 
Haverford, Pa. 
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Home Gardens | 





the best— 

eonies ~ Tulips 

ladioli tris 
@riental Poppies 
Belphiniums 


Berns 
Hardy Chrysanthe- 
nuns 


Wi. H. Phipps 
Paulding, Ohio 
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COLD STORAGE 


for Nurserymen, Florists, Seedsmer and Fruit Growers 


The Cooper Brine System 


Write for particulars, stating goods interested in and capacity desired. 
MADISON COOPER COMPANY 


Refrigerating Engineers and 
132 Court St. i Calcium, N.Y. 


















10 Very Choice Peonies Worth $8 For $5 


Sirens plane that should bloom for you next spring. Guaranteed True 
lame ; 
I have selected the following FOR YOU. All are very choice and cover 
a long season of bloom. 

Eugenie Verdier. Extra fine baby pink 
Felix Crousse. Extra fine red 
Maxima. On 


Festiva 





] . Very late, fragrant rose pink_....__........__- d 
Modele de Perfection. Very late pink, extra_____...__- 1.00 
Send for two collections. (Show the “‘add” to your flower friend) and 
we will give each of you an extra root as a premium. We have one 
of the largest ‘stocks of Peonies in the East. Sur large catalogue tells 
you all about them, Listing and describing the New and Rare varieties. 
Send for it; we have something to tell you. 


BABCOCK PEONY GARDENS, R.D.79, JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
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PEONIES AND IRISES 


“Farr’s Hardy Plant Specialties” 


is a real handbook and a companion no Peony or 
Iris enthusiast can afford to be without. For the bene- 
fit of our customers, present or prospective, we are 
obliged to ask for a remittance of $1.00, which will be 
applicable upon the first order amounting to $10.00 or 
more, before sending this book to you. Most think- 
ing people well understand why we ask for this initial 
deposit. This method has proven itself very satisfac- 
tory during the past six months, both to our customers 
and to ourselves. We assure you, at any rate, that we 
are not trying to “sell a catalog.” All customers still 
receive their current copy gratis. 

In addition, we now have ready for mailing 


Farr’s Bulb Booklet 


which we wil! gladly send upon request. Take 
advantage of the 10% discount on all bulb 
orders received before July 15th and crder now. 
It also contains four worthy Peony and Iris col- 
lections which we are offering this fall. 








BERTRAND H. FARR 
Wyomnissing Nurseries Co. 
121 Garfield Avenue 
WYOMISSING, - - Pennsylvania 




















FRYER’'S 
NEW IRIS-- 


I have thousands of seedlings that I am offering in a 
mixture at $6.00 per 100, and if orders are not delayed 
too long each order for 100 will contain 50 or more 
varieties. 

From the first of July until late fall is a favorable 
time to plant them. . 

Not sent prepaid at this price. 


WILLIS E. FRYER 


Mantorville, Minn., U.S. A. 








Peonies ? 


Yes, we grow them by the acre and will be glad 
to send you our new catalog just issued fully 
describing nearly 300 of them. The new Franklin 
Seedlings; rare and very scarce, as well as 
standard varieties, with the latest rating of the 
American Peony Society, will be found listed. 
Let ussend youa copy. A postal card will bring it. 


Franklin Nursery 


(Richfield Station) 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Member of 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
American Gladiolus Society 


pmerioe Goeetes ea JOHN 1. COLEGROVE 


American Iris Society Sheffield, Pa. 
Nothing for Sale Just Now 


I desire to make a representative collection of Irises for study and com- 
parison. | invite quotations, catalogues, etc., from growers of the older and 
well known varieties as well as the newer introductions. Will buy single 
rhizomes, clumps or collections, sound and true to label. 











| Gladvista Gardens Gladioli 





“EXTRA QUALITY” Young Bulbs 


“Young Bulbs” of the best new varieties. Golden Measure, Crimson Glow, 
Mrs. Dr. Norton, E. Kirtland, Louise, Maine, Majestic, R. Diener, Purple 
Glory, etc., about 100 select varieties. Let us put your name on our mailing 
list. We will quote prices for fall delivery. holesale and retail. 


F. C. HORNBERGER, Hamburg, N.Y. 
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NARCISSUS 
Sulphur Pheontx 


One of the best double-flowered varieties. Strong 
grower bearing very large double flowers. White 
with sulphur colored center. Flower stems often 22 
inches long with flowers four inches across. Prices, 
postpaid, 12 for 50c.; 50 for $2.00; 100 for $3.50. By 
express, collect, 300 to 500, $2.00 per 100; $15.00 
per 1000. 


Fine Mixture Same Prices 


Tait Bros. Co., 
Brunswick, Ga. 








The World’s Choicest 


PEONIES 


Including all the New and Rare Varieties 
Le Cygne, Kelway’s Glorious, Solange, Therese, La France, 
Martha Bulloch, Tourangelee, Mme. Jules Dessert, Primevere, 
Rosa Bonheur, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Longfellow, M. M. 
Cahuzac, Loveliness, Enchanteresse, Jubilee, Walter Faxon, 
Elwood Pieas, Marguerite Dessert, Suzette, Ginette, Sarah Bern- 


hardt, etc. 
NEW CATALOGUE IN JULY, FREE 


IRIS---My Rainbow Collection for $5.00 


25 named varieties including Monsignor, Rhein Nixe, Dal- 
matica, Nibelungen, King, Blue Jay, etc. 


Globe Bldg. D. W. C. Ruff St. Paul, Minn. 








ORIGINATOR’S STOCK 
PEONY—MRS. JOHN M. LEWIS 


Large globular rose type of great 
depth, borne on tall, stiff stems. Color, 








Peony Novelties 


I offer a limited number of divisions (2 to 3 eye) of 
each of the following Peonies : 





very dark, pure, ox-blood red of velvety 
richness and shadings. Petals of re- 
markable substance, the blooms show- 
ing great endurance on the plants, 
and as cut flowers, pleasing fragrance. 
Midseason. Very strong grower, and 
free bloomer. 


STRONG DIVISIONS 3 TO 5 EYES, $20 











Sss8sssssss 





The above is only one of numerous 
Lewis seedlings of merit. Send for list 
of additional varieties with descrip- 


Check to accompany order). ie 
tf interested in oe other Novelties or Standard varieties 











write me. 0. L. RINGLE, Wausau, Wisconsin 


_ tions. 





Peony—Mrs. John M. Lewis 
MRS. JOHN M. LEWIS, Copenhagen, N. Y. 























ANNOUNCING OUR NEW PEONY 


LUETTA PFEIFFER 


One of Mr. Brand’s Master Productions 













While visiting The Brand Nursery in 1916, we saw this magnificent seedling in bloom, 
and were so favorably impressed by the great size, beauty and fragrance of the flowers, 
and the attractive foliage of the plant, that we purchased outright the entire stock, con- 
sisting of 13 plants; and at Mr. Brand’s suggestion named it Luetta Pfeiffer. We now 
have sufficient stock worked up to be in a position to offer it to Peony lovers. 


LUETTA PFEIFFER PEONY 


As described by Mr. Brand :—Semi-rose type. A very large semi-double pinkish-white, produced in great pro- 
fusion, on long, stout stems. Flowers of immense size. e, pure, glistening petals interspersed with just 
enough golden stamens to make it fascinating and beautiful. Petals here and there blotched and splashed with 
carmine. 















PRICE---Strong divisions with 3 to 5 eyes, $25.00 each 


Other choice Peonies, Irises, etc., fully described in our new catalogue. 


THE PFEIFFER NURSERY 





Ask for one. 


_ . . WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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A. P. BONVALLET & CO. 
Gladiolus Specialists 


Wichert, - - Illinois 
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Movilla Irises 


are carefully cultivated and correctly labeled—Inferior 
varieties have been discarded—All new and desirable in- 
troductions (American and European) are included. 


Highest Awards by American Iris Society 


Permanent embossed metal labels are furnished free 
with every variety. 

Send 30c. for descriptive catalogue, with symposium 
ratings, or send a postal card for free price list. 


MOVILLA GARDENS 
James Boyd John C. Wister 


Haverford, Pa. 

















CEDAR HILL NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Long Island 


LILACS—PEONIES—IRIS—PHLOX 


Fine Lilacs on their own roots, splendid kinds 
4 ft. to 44 ft. Our selection. 


12 for $15.00 100 for $100.00 


T. A. Havemeyer Albert Ladohny, Mgr. 
NO CATALOGUE 


Glen Head New York 
































GEO. S. WOODRUFF 
Independence, Iowa 
Grower of 
FINE GLADIOLI 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
Write for my Catalogues 


Don’t forget to mention THE FLOWER GROWER 

















High Grade Peonies 


Consisting of such rare varieties as 
LeCygne, Soulange, Tourangelle, 
Rosa Bonheur, L. A. Duff, Jubilee 
and many others. 

Fifteen fine varieties, all named, for 
$5, or eight for $2.50. 

With each $5 collection I will give 
one plant of John Richardson free. 

Send for cataiogi:°. 
W. L. GUMM, Peony Specialist 
Remington, Indiana 








IRISES—— 


Last month we offered a list of very rare varieties 
ranging up to $10. This month we select popular 
priced varieties from our planting, comprising one 
of the finest collections in the world. These varie- 
ties are distinctive, indispensable sorts and, though 
not common, have been in cultivation long enough 
to permit sale at popular prices. 


CS en eee $ 40 Mrs. Alan Gray____- 60 
a ncttna esti 25 Mrs. H. Darwin___- 25 
ae ee, Be 
ee 30 = Pal. Dalmatica______- 35 
ice tg 25 #£4=Parcde aw 45 
De aeeeee........... 25 Faeee...... , we 
ais 35 Perfection _____---- 35 
Bieerege ............. @ Feaseces Bye._....- SY 
ee 25 Powhatan _____ a a 
Florentina.__...____. 25 Princess Vict. Louise. 50 
il i ciiaarmts 30 Prosper Laugier__ ss 
Gracchus._........... 25 Queen Alexandra___- 35 
Her Majesty____------ 30 Queen of May..._.... 25 
— S, 2a ......... 45 
al a aa 25 Rose Unique__-_--_--_-_- 45 
a )  ——e 50 Sherwin Wright-__-- - 
a 25 Stormcloud -___------ 75 
See Sf 75 
a rs 30 Tamerlane -_-_--- ss 
Mary Garden.--_-_--_---- 75  Violacea Grandifiora - 25 
Miss E. Eardley _____- SS “Wee oo... 35 
Modeste Guerin___--_- = Wyomissing - > ae 
Monsignor_-____-_..__-- | es 50 


Clarence W. Hubbard 
d& PEONIES & IRISES 


6144 Lakewood Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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|PEONIES 


PEONIES 








Winners at the Boston 


IRISES Did you see the Prize 











is to the endless varieties offered 
what the Five-Foot Library is to 
the literature of the world 


Sent free upon request 








Our Unique Guarantee Show ? 
We will replace with 
SS three every plant bloom- 
Din at cus Odie ing untrue to description 
If you did not, my BOSTON PEONY SHOW 


BOOKLET will og ou about ie Pie, ee 

2 ners and where they came from, and the 
The Peterson Peony Digest Price List in the booklet will contain my 
offer to furnish you a root of each of the Prize 
Winning varieties. 


PEONY SHOW BOOKLET and Price List 


Mailed free on request 











1032 Stock Exch. Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


PETERSON NURSERY LEE R. BONNEWITZ 
(Established 1856) South Washington Street 
: VAN WERT, OHIO 


























Adorn Your Garden! 


It will increase its value ! 








It will enliven your life! 


Two hundred and forty Choice Narcissi of 20 fancy 
selected varieties for $25. All charges 
paid to New York. 
NARCISSI in Choice Mixtures of all types, 20, $2.50. 





If you are an Amateur grower of NARCISSI the 
collection (offered in the June issue) will delight 
you, and if you do not know these beautiful spring 
flowers, we are sure that procuration of our collec- 
tion will make you an enthusiast. 


Darwin Tulips—We deliver a fine assorted 





It is now time to order. Bulbs should be planted in August 
or September. Treatment very easy and will be readily ex- 


plained upon request. Descriptive price list free on applica- 
tion. 


























ZUA 


A Ruffled Iris 


Standards and Falls 
like heavy frosted 
crape with ruffled 
Pure laven- 
der in color with 
large, fragrant flow- 
ers; very early and 
rather dwarf habit. 
Should be planted in 
the front line. 


Price $3 each 


edges. 





collection containing all shades in 20 named varie- —a 
ties of twelve each for $10. Superfine mixttre per PEONIES f 
100, $2.00. Five per cent is allowed for cash with i 
order. 
Martha Bulloch ________-_- $25.00 
J o H E E M sy K E R K Walter Faxton __________- 7.50 
Breeder of Narcissi and Gladiolt Kee ON pag a= 
Care P. van Deursen Sassenheim-Holland Longfellow ---_---.-.--.--- 10.00 
Wm. F. Turner 5.00 


La Porte, Indiana 


Two Good Pinks 
Two Good Whites 
Two Good Reds 


Mrs. Wm. Crawford 


: 
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* G. D. Black & Son 
Richard Diener Co., Inc., Quality Gladioli 


er Our Customers Are Our Salesmen 
Originators and Growers of the 


Largest and Finest WHOLESALE RETAIL 


Albert Lea, Minn. Independence, lowa 
Gladioli and Petunias 





























Puyallup Iris Gardens 


In the glorious Puget Sound country in North- 
western Washington all varieties of the 


German Iris Grow to Perfection. 


This includes such shy wers elsewhere, as Alcazar ; the 
lorious Caterina and line. Ed. Michel. The wonder- 
ul Oriflame, Pfauenauge, Trautlieb. The lordly English 

Black Knight, and others. All our customers speak in the 

highest terms of the healthy, big, strong roots we grow 


Ke Marin County ~ 4 here and send out. 
atheld, , California July, August, September are “The” Planting Months. 


Put in your orders early. Descriptive price list upon request. 


Oo. M. PUDOR, iris Specialist, Puyallup, Wash. 


Catalogue on Request. 



































this year have been very liberal, and 

they are now passing through the best 

growing season we have ever ex- 
perienced. 


All lovers of this beautiful flower should have 
our catalogue for 1921-22 whether you grow 
for pleasure or profit. 


It will be ready October 15th. If you are not 
already on our mailirig list, better send in your 
name at once and receive a copy, also a color 
plate of the Gladiolus Loutse. 


QO: PLANTINGS OF GLADIOLI for 


Do it now. 


M. F. & C. C. WRIGHT 
Sturgis, Michigan 

















GLADIOLUS—LOUISE 
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Before Buying Peonies, 
Iris and Other Perennials, 


ASK FOR OUR CATALOGUE 





Prices Will Surprise You 


S. G. HARRIS, Box B, Tarrytown, N. Y. 











Special August Perennial Sale 


Per Doz. 
Aquilegia--L. S.Yellow, mixed, L.S. yellow and scarlet .60 
Rocky Mountain Blue and Mrs. Scott Eli- 
cott’s Hybrids $1.00 
Shasta Daisy Alaska, Gaillardia, Coreopsis, Old Fash- 
ioned Pinks, Larkspurs, Pyrethrum Daisies, Canter- 
bury Bells—pink, white, mixed, and Cup and Saucer, 
Sweet Williams, Oriental Poppies . 
Dbl. Hollyhocks in pink, salmon, yellow, white, ma- 
roon, 
Larger Larkspurs and Pyrethrum Daisies 
12 Iris, all good, all different, labeled 
12 Gladioli, all different, fine kinds, labeled 
To obtain these prices order must come in August. Prices higher 


for other months. Everything prepaid. September and October 
delivery. 


P. L. WARD, Planisman, Hillsdale, Mich. 


When you see a flower garden--think 


of Brunt’s Perennials 


Now is the time to plant young 


HOLLYHOCK 


plants, so that they can produce best results next season. 
We want you to become acquainted with Brunt’s Hybrids, 
hence this offer. These hybrids will show you the possibili- 
ties in the Hollyhock and will prove beyond your fondest 
expectations. They are in single, semi-double, and double 
and in all colors, even violet, blue, and purple. Some even 
have more than one color in the same blossom. If given 
good care they will attain 10 feet in height and the flowers 
5 inches across. When you see them you will want some 
of Mr. Brunt’s named varieties. 


We have no named varieties, however, to offer this Fall. 


$2.50 Per Dozen Prepaid 





To make this offer more attractive and help 
us clean up a block of Pink Peonies, we are 
going to include a 2 yr. root in your order. 
It will bloom next Spring. 


Orchadotte Nurseries 
WEST POINT, Montg. Co., PA. 
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IRIS and PEONIES 


Every man should have a mission. Mine is to help in 


beautifying America. To that end I am growing Iris, 
Peonies and Phlox and sending them to all parts of the 
country. To induce you to become interested in making 
our country one vast Flower Garden I will send 


12 Iris worth $4.00 for $3.00 


Dr. Bernice, Florentina, Halfdan, Ingeborg, Loreley, Mme. 
Chereau, Mrs. Neubronner, Queen of May, Sherwin Wright, 
Rhein Nixe, Walneriana, Walhalla. 
Iris in choice mixture, $1.00 per 12; $5.00 per 100; 
$45.00 per 1000. 





12 Peonies worth $7.25 for $5.00 


Baule de Neige, Canari, Couronne d’Or, Delachei, Duchess de 

Nemours, Edulis Superba, Felix Crousse, Festiva Maxima, 

Marie Stuart, Mme. de Galhau, Mireille, Nigricans. 

7 Peonies worth $17.50—-every one a 
gem-—for $15.00 


Archie Brand, Augustin d’Hour, Baroness Schroeder, Chestine 
Gowdy, Karl Rosenfield, Mme. Ducel, Marguerite Gerard. 


Peonies in Mixture $2.50 per doz., $15.00 per 100 





I have a modest little catalogue to tell you more. Shall 
I send you a copy? I thank you. 


GEO. N. SMITH 
Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass. 











LILYWHITE! 


is now planted in new soil and growing beautifully. 








Judging from past performances we confidently 
expect a banner crop of clean, healthy bulbs this 
fall, enough to supply the greatly increasing de- 
mand. 


The testimonials, continually arriving from all 
sections are very gratifying, proving that “LILY- 
WHITE” is the leading commercial pure white, 
Going well under all conditions. 


We are now booking orders for next season’s 
delivery. 


Write for new prices. 


If you grow Gladioli, you need “ Lilywhite.” 





Awarded first prize in white class at the big 
combined show of the American Gladiolus Society, 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society and Massa- 
chusetts Gladiolus Society, at Boston, last August. 





H. E. MEADER 


Gladiolus Specialist, DOVER, N. H. 














